























STENCIL DESIGN, PROBABLY FOR A CHILD’S SLED. SECOND 
HALF OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 
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z0 Minutes from Liverpool TELEPHONE: 198 Rock Ferry 
20 Minutes from Chester TELEGRAMS: Antiques, Birkenhead 
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ROCK FERRY, BIRKENHEAD 
ENGLAND 


Tf you are visiting Europe, and land in 


Liverpool, call and see one of the most 
intereSting Stocks of Genuine -Antiques in 
England, ranging from wooden platters and 
pewter plates to the finest Chippendale and 
Sheraton Furniture. 


(hina and Pottery from all the old English 
Faétories, including a large selection of Liver- 
pool printed “fugs and Bowls with American 


emblems. 


Dining tables,—from the early Oak Refec- 
tory type to the Sheraton period, including 
a number of the Phyfe type on brass claw 


Sheraton Knife Urns Casters. A Pair with Complete 
Beautifully Inlaid Interior Fittings 


; 
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BOOKS TO MEET VARYING NEEDS - 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES By fulia DeW olf Addison 


To the collector who seeks to know something of the origin of the designs and methods of making in the things which he ad- 
mires, some acquaintance with the processes and results achieved by workmen of the middle ages is necessary. 

There are numerous monographs on single aspects of medizval craftsmanship, but few convenient books for general reference 
and reading. Miss Addison is a competent compiler who has covered a wide range of material, and in this book has made it available 


in compact form. Tr 7ce $3 7. 5 


364 pages, illustrated 
A Winpsor HanpDBook By Wallace Nutting 


Simple as is the basic form of the Windsor chair, the number of its variants is legion. Some of these are good, some bad. Some are 
venerable, some new. Wallace Nutting has loved and won enough Windsors to qualify as a Windsor expert. This little book of 192 pages 
illustrates, dates, and describes approximately 100 types of Windsor chairs, together with settees, stools, and tables. 

The discussion of the relative merit of the examples shown will be found helpful in developing accurate judgments as to the 


quality of furniture design in general. Price $7 50 








Tue PracticaL Book or INTERIOR DECORATION By Eberlein, Mec(lure 8 Holloway 


It is one thing to collect; it is another to arrange the things collected. This is particularly true in the case of furniture. Seldom 
is it possible to match old pieces exactly according to style and period; still more seldom is it desirable. Avoidance of results either too 
stiff or too heterogeneous is likely to depend upon decisions hardly possible apart from some knowledge of basic principles of decoration. 

In this book, these principles are discussed clearly in terms of historical precedent, esthetic law, and common sense. The illus- 


trations, 175 in all, actually illustrate. . 
445 pages and historical chart Price $8 5 O 








THE BOOKS ABOVE NOTED ARE obtainable from Antiques, and will be forwarded on receipt of price. Address: 


ANTIQUES, Book Department, 683 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BosTON, Mass. 
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Old Pressed Glass 


Makes Exquisite Easter anp Wedding Girts 





6 Ses lustre of old pressed glass is truly intriguing. There is a 
fascination in its softly-moulded patterns of which one never tires. 
We have at present a most interesting collection of old glass which 
includes specimens of the much-coveted horn-of-plenty, hobnail, 
thumb-mark and pineapple designs. 
There are covered sugar bowls,—so much affected now for candy 
jars—squat creamers, bordered cup-plates, and glorious compotes of 
various sizes. 


We welcome visitors to our Little Colonial House 
and Antique Room at all times 


Jordan Marsh Company, Boston 


SHERATON DRESSER 
by With 
Mirror Supports & 
Cresting of Wood, 
Carved and Gilded 
Shinde FUL 


Mauwocany Case 
++ 


A RARE 
AND VERY 
INTERESTING 
EXAMPLE 
OF LATE 
PERIOD 
(About 1810) 
IN PERFECT 
CONDITION 
Once owned by an 
English resident of 
Majorca; later sent 
to Spain, whence it 
ba ee [= was imported into 
HEIGHT, SEVEN FEET; WIDTH, FOUR FEET America. 


For Sale by 
GEORGE COURTRIGHT 


39 NORTH BENNETT STREET 


Bos TOX, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Colossus Strad 


cAntonius Stradivarius 
CREMONA, 1716 


Number 6252 of the Lyon & Healy Collection 


Among the many wonderful violins that have 
graced our collection from the hand of Stradi- 
varius, the “Colossus” (formerly the property of 
the celebrated French artist, Jacques Thibaud) 
stands forth as one of the most notable. 

Of the maker’s largest and broadest type, its 
tone is surpassingly beautiful and of such marvel- 
lous carrying power as to leave no doubt from 
whence its title was derived. 

It is illustrated in its natural colors and more 
fully described, along with other gems of the 
violin world, in the new edition of our Catalogue 
of Rare Old Violins, which will be sent on request 
to those interested in the purchase of an instru- 
ment of this class. 


LYON & HEALY, (Chicago 


Now ‘Ready 


Art PricesCurrent 


1915-16 


Being a Record of Sale Prices at Christie’s During the Season; 
Together with Representative Prices from the Sales of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, and Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 


WITH AN 


Index to Artists’ and Engravers’ Names 
And to the Titles and Subjects Sold. 


Vol. g—Price Three Guineas Net 


A COMPLETE SET of the previous eight volumes is offered for 
a limited period at the special inclusive price of TEN GUINEAS. 


These previous volumes are on sale separately, as follows: 


VoL. I. (1907-8) (Christie's only) . . . . 1 £ 
Vou. II. (1908-9) ie Se epg t 
Vor. III. (1909-10) sc ie Cons Eee 
Vor. IV. (1910-11) (Christie's, Sotheby's 8 Puttick’s) 
VoL. V. (1911-12) 6s 6s ss 

Vout. VI. (1912-13) “c 

Vor. VII. (1913-14) és ss 

Vor. VIII. (1914-15) 6 « 


Art Trade Fournal Office 


13 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W. C. 2 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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Furniture Service by Experts 





or more. You may have antiques in mind; you may 

be considering reproductions. Perhaps you expect to 
visit a furniture store and make selection from stocks on 
hand. 

Now, if you use antiques, you must spend both time and 
money to obtain the correct period groupings for each room. 
The maker of correct reproductions will have but few samples 
on hand from which to select. You may think that you are 
forced to the furniture store where are unlimited pieces—all 
made to sell. 

There is a better alternative—employing a Furniture 
Specialist. He will tell you which pieces of any type—old 
or new—are well designed, well finished, well constructed, 
appropriate. Since good furniture is always good, the nominal 
fee charged by a Furniture Specialist will prove a good in- 
vestment, for it means permanent value in your purchase. 

My fee for personal service as Furniture Specialist in and 
about New York or Boston is justified where a client expects 
to expend $2000 or more. But those too far from Lyme for 
making such contacts are advised to find some one to serve 
in a similar capacity. 

The Furniture Specialist has years of study and of practical 
experience behind him. He sees beneath the surface; your 
best interests are his. It is well to make use of him. 


STANLEY DAVIS 


Furniture Specialist 
CONNECTICUT 


Y: are about to furnish a home. You will spend $2000, 
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~~ advertisement in 
The Clearing House 
if youwant to buy, sell 
or exchange anything 


in the antique field. 


Send Copy Now 
for Next Issue 


ANTIQUES 


683 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


From 
about 
1750 


VERY 
INTERESTING 
EaRLy 
AMERICAN 
SECRETARY 
Book CAsE 


or WALNUT 


Note the 
Scroll Top 


& the — 
(Candle Slides 


(Price on Application) 


George W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M Street, N. W., Wasuincron, D. C. 


cAntiques eArtT TREASURES 


Fine BeEtcian Dozen New 
CrysTAL ) Frencu 
ConsoLe by CL) red S CHINA 


Sets PatTERNS 





VWetetll:, aa ‘ 
VOoUue pattern 
a 


Gold Pickard 
China in Booklet on 
Four “ Fine 
Patterns Jewellers for 99 years Dinnerware 
24 WinTER St., Boston 
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Send for Our } 































ERE is a rare opportunity to 
pick up some beautiful, an. 
tique ship models, ranging in 

price from $45.00 to $350.00. 

Of special interest is the Clipper 
Ship model “ Philadelphia.” Sailed be- 
tween London and New York City, 
1837. Was sumptuously fitted up with 
a piano. Carried the future Napoleon 
III to London about 1838. 


Real Models for real Collectors 


FERDINAND KELLER 


216-224 SoutH NintH Street 


PHIL AD ELI RTs 












Tel/ Us 


\ \ JE think we can fill them out of our very large stock of ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE and FURNISHINGS of American Periods. We also 
have Ship Pictures, Models, Lanterns, Banjo Clocks, Antique Silver, Minia- 


Your Wants 





tures, and many Curiosities which cannot be duplicated. Inguzries Solicited. 


Our New Appress Is 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, BOSTON 


D. J. STEELE 


Designer and Painter of 


Glass Panels for Willard Banjo (locks 
Colonial Mirrors, Etc. 


Hand-painted Dials for Antique and Modern Clocks Restored and Reproduced 
6 PROVINCE COURT, BOSTON | 





C. F. LIBBIE & CoO. 
Booksellers and Appraisers 


( Book -Au&ioneers for Over Forty Years ) 
‘3 HAMILTON PLACE, ROOMS 214-216 


BOSTON 


To Antique Dealers and (olleétors 


ets us a list of your Old Books, Old Prints, 
Portraits, Whaling Pictures, Old Autograph 
Letters, and Documents. 

Large or small lots of Books, etc., purchased for 
cash. Appraisals made for Probate, Income Tax, 
or Insurance. 





ATYTRATS ALS 
of Personal, Art, and Literary Property 


By THE OLpEst EsTaBLISHED APPRAISING Con- 
CERN IN NEw ENGLAND 


Send for dates and catalogue. Goods bought 
outright or sold on consignment | 


Leonarp eg Company 


46 BromFIELD StreET, Boston, MassacHUSETTS 


AUCTIONEERS 
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ITALIAN Door KNOCKERS AND PULLS 
Collection of M. P. Domenicis, New York 


Examples of North Italian iron work of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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Cobwebs & Dust 
An Enlargement of the-Attic; with Some Picture Hanging 


(over and Frontispiece 


HE cover design speaks for itself. It was found 

among the Montague stencils elsewhere dis- 

cussed in this number of ANTIQUES. Appar- 
ently it belongs to a day when the circus was one of 
the glories of America. Since its evident symbolism 
is that of swiftness and agility, it can hardly have 
been designed for the adornment of a chair,—not even 
a rocking chair. But its appropriateness to a sled is 
beyond argument. As displayed on the cover, it is 
but slightly reduced below actual size. 

The frontispiece assemblage of door-knockers and 
door-pulls will serve as interesting supplement to 
those shown last month in the “Home Market”’ de- 
partment. Their appearance here is due to the cour- 
tesy of that indefatigable and well-trained searcher 
for the beautiful, Mr. W. W. Kent. Of these knockers 
Mr. Kent writes: 

“To the student of design, the incised ornament 
on several of these pieces recalls that on many ex- 
amples encountered in Siena, but the camera can 
hardly emphasize these patterns, so faint have they 
become through the effect of wear and weather. 

“There is little about these forms to suggest the 
greater elaboration and elegance of the best Renais- 
sance knockers in bronze. Yet the very fact that they 
are in wrought i iron, and of simple design, will make 
them all the more interesting to collectors and de- 
signers who realize that to design well, and yet to re- 
tain simplicity, cénstitutes an accomplishment at- 
tained by few. 

“It is to the growing appreciation of this fact that 
we owe the increased attention paid to the primitive 
arts of all countries, America included. The earlier 
artisans and artists of Italy and of other lands reveal 








in their works a restraint, directness, and virile 
beauty that the later Renaissance eventually forgot. 
When the construction of an object. was made sub- 
ordinate to its ornamentation, the ornament itself 
shortly lost all character and meaning.” 


Extremes and the (Cave Dweller 





He was a very wise philosopher who observed that 
truth really does not exist at some golden mean, but 
simultaneously at both extremes. Human beings have 
this much, at least, of truth in them that they in- 
stinctively prefer grasping one end or the other of a 
situation—or both at once—to following a tamely 
median procedure. The middle of the road brings 
one little but dust and contumely. Joy resides along 
vagarious bypaths verging perilously on ditch and 
bramble. Or, to shift the comparison to urban cus- 
tom, what mortal will take sustenance in the mez- 
zanine restaurant when either rathskeller or roof 
garden is available? 

The atavistic impulse of the male human is un- 
questionably toward seeking solace in the cellar. At 
some stage of his progress upward from the ooze, he 
became habituated to hauling his prey into a hole of 
his own burrowing or into some cavern of nature’s 
fashioning, where, walled round with rock, he could 
count on freedom from surprise attack. And, even 
today, if you observe him in pursuit of provender, 
you will find him, by preference, descending steep 
stairs. into subterranean haunts. Here he plants him- 
self, if possible, where he can glare out at newcomers 
from the protecting rectangle of meeting walls. Fail- 
ing such advantage, he depends upon the mass of pier 
or column to guard him surely on one flank, the while 
he is lost in gustatory rapture. As for the lady of the 
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‘THREE VIEWS OF Dark BLUE SALT- 
CELLAR 
Mrs. Brouwer 


Sandwich glass in form of a boat 
(probably 1825). Length, 33 
inches at top; 234 inches at bot- 
tom. 


3. Borrom 


species, except in the rare event of her suffering ex- 
treme hunger, she indubitably prefers the open. The 
cavern, in short, has been hers only from necessity, 
not from choice. Her mode of approach thereto has 
been the highly primitive, and hence modernly ador- 
able, one of being dragged, willy-nilly, by a strong- 
armed male. And, after all, her chief hope of being 
thus dragged to a cave by a cave man was to remain 
visibly,—if need be, conspicuously,—in the open. The 
more in the open the more frequent the drag. Thus it 
is that few women can long abide the atmosphere of 
the rathskeller. For their delectation was the roof 
garden invented; and thither the men-folk inevitably 
follow. 


S ubstituting the -Attic 





Now all this may seem like a very perambulant 
preamble to what amounts to nothing anyway. That 
may be the case. Yet things have been happening, of 
late, to the Editor’s Attic; and explanations appear 
to be appropriate. ANTIQUES, it should immediately 
be confessed, started too late in the world’s history to 
justify a cellar. That place of foregathering is, there- 
fore, denied to the magazine and its friends. No one 
cares for the social medizevalism of the front parlor. 
Hence there is nothing for it but to recognize the law 





*While Lafayette’s visit began in the fall of 1924, its chief events occurred 
in the following year. 





This salt-cellar occurs also in clear 
glass, in blue opalescent glass, and 
again, slightly larger, in dark blue 
glass. These different types are all 
-marked, though the lettering varies 
somewhat among them. 


of extremes and to enlarge the attic to the commo-' 
diousness, if not to the elaboration, of a roof garden. 
That will make it a place less of somnolent individual 
rummaging than of active entertainment of guests,— 
particularly of those bearing messages of probable 
common interest to the company. 


Together with Attic Salt 


SucH a guest this month is Mrs. Clarence O. 
Brouwer, of Providence, who generously offers mate- 
rial calculated to dispel several misconceptions as to 
Sandwich glass. The first misconception is that none 
of the Sandwich product bears the name of the maker. 
This Mrs. Brouwer clears at one sweep, by offering a 
photograph taken from a dark blue salt-cellar, which 
shows evidence of being a double souvenir,—of La- 
fayette’s visit to America, and of the founding of the 
Sandwich factory. Both events are attributable to 
1825.* 

This extremely interesting bit of glass, which is 
here reproduced in virtually full size, is shaped, it 
would seem, in rough similarity to the steamer Chan- 
cellor Livingston, in those days pride of New Eng- 
land coastal waters, and an important participant in 
the Lafayette celebration. But the paddle-boxes of 
this vitreous craft are adorned with the name “La- 
fayet,” surmounting a single star. On its bottom 1s 
stamped the word “Sandwich.” On its stern is the 
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Cake Pate (so-called “strawberry and thistle pattern”) Mrs. Brouwer 
An octagonal dish, 934 inches across. Observe the enlargement of the 
central medallion shown below. 


legend ““B. & S.GLASS CO.,” together with a decora- 
tion of two stars. 

Mrs. Brouwer has possessed two other salt-cellars, 
one in clear glass, the other in blue opalescent 
glass, similar, if not identical, in stamping. She re- 
marks, also, upon a dark blue salt-cellar slightly 
larger than ‘the one illustrated. Her own specimen 
is in almost perfect condition, barring a slight chip- 
ping at the top of one of the paddle-boxes of the 
example illustrated. 

The reasons for naming this salt-cellar Lafayet, 
and for misspelling the name are something of a mys- 
tery. An easy assumption would be that, in due 
course, the Chancellor Livingston had achieved a twin 
brother,—or, speaking of ships, should one say sis- 
ter,—christened Lafayet. As yet no record to support 
or to condemn such a theory has been encountered. 
Be that as it may, the salt-cellar, in all its manifesta- 
tions, is an interesting and attractive example of early 
Ameticnst advertising. While far from unknown, it 
has not, hitherto, been so clearly pictured. 





Gathering Strawber- 
ries from T histles 


One of the most pleasing 
of Sandwich pressed glass 
designs is that which has 
generally carried the en- 
titlement of “strawberry 
and thistle pattern.” Any- 
one who glances at the ac- 
companying illustration will 
readily understand why. 
Within a border of shields 
and acroteria appears a 
central medallion decorated 
with five full-blown stars, in 
the midst of whose effulgence 
rise graceful thistle plants, 
between whose honeyed en- 
ticements and those of a 
group of six bulbous and 
fruit-like forms a flock, 
—perhaps that is not the 
scientifically correct word, 
—a flock of bees appears 
to be hesitating on poised 
wings. Strawberries, of 
course, vying with thistles 
for supremacy of sweetness; 
until Mrs. Brouwer, who ap- 











Centre or Cake Pate (Enlarged) 
The actual diameter of the circular medallion is 47% inches; that of the 
circle constituting the group of beehives is 2 inches. The degree of the 
given enlargement, and hence of increased clarity of design. is readily 
calculable. 
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parently “keeps a bee,” rises 
to remark that the so-called 
strawberries are not what they 
seem, but are, in reality, six 
old style beehives. 

-On examination of the en- 
larged photograph of the cen- 
tral medallion, there can be 
no doubt that she is corre@, 
Those juicy blobs are not suc- 
culent berries, but are bee resj- 
dences built of straw and re- 
joicing, likewise, in a front 
door and a cupola. 

The editor, while on a re- 
cent foraging expedition be- 
yond the confines of the Attic, 
was freely informed, not with- 
out asperity, that this bit 
of tidings had already been 
confided to an eager world,— 
and in book form. No doubt it 
has. But ANTIQUES and its 
readers are, nevertheless, pro- 
foundly grateful to Mrs. 
Brouwer, who has made pos- 
sible a somewhat wider dis- 
semination of the news. One 
never likes to remain long mis- 
informed, save as to one’s 
personal pulchritude — and, 
in the present instance, con- 
tinued inability to differen- 
tiate between bee-hives and 
strawberries might, in picking 
season, lead to disastrous con- 
sequences. 


Tanna ae SL 





Introducing S' tencilled 








Furniture 





THE natural state of furni- 
ture—if furniture may be 
assumed to have a_ natural 
state—appears to be that of 
chromatic decoration. The ap- 
preciation of the texture, na- 
tive tone and grain of fine cab- 
inet woods for their own sakes, 
is, it would seem, a compara- 





SrenciLLeED CHair Backs From Mon- 
TAGUE 
Probably made at the Dyke Mill. The 
swan and lyre design points to an early 
and excellent prototype. 
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tively modern development of 
taste. 

According to R. W. Symonds, 
in his interesting treatise on The 
Present State of Old English Fur- 
niture, the earliest known ex- 
amples of English oak furniture 
were colored in tempera, which 
has long since succumbed to the 
wear and tear of time and use. 
No doubt this primitive tradi- 
tion carried over into seven- 
teenth century New England, 
and is responsible for the paint 
and stain which give the carving 
of early Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts coffers their extraordi- 
narily old-world appearance. 

The Germans and Swiss who 
colonized in lower New Jersey 
and in Pennsylvania during the 
eighteenth century brought with 
them the Continental peasants’ 
fondness for brightly decorated 
furniture, glass, and pottery. In 
their new homes they inaugu- 
rated what was, to all intents 
and purposes, a Bauern-Kunst,* 
whose varied manifestations 
have not yet received their due 
meed of scholarly attention. 

Wallace Nutting states that 
the finish of American Windsor 
chairs was always, in early pat- 
terns, green. Later, red or yellow 
paint was used.t 

So strong, indeed, was the 
rural passion for submerging 
furniture in paint that many a 
fine bit of cabinet wood, though 
bearing marquetry’s genteel pass- 
port to immunity, was forced 
into wearing the general livery 
of the farm. Only of late years 
have these disguises been pene- 


trated. 


*See Swiss Influence on the Early Pennsylvania 
Slip Decorated Majolica, by John M. Clarke, Di- 
rector of the New York State Museum at Albany. 
See too, Eberlein & McClure Early American Arts. 
& Crafts. 

tAnriques for February, p. 76. 





STencILLED Cuatr Backs rrom Monracuve. 
The first and third appear to be composite 
stencils produced after the traditional man- 
ner, though with less richness of design and 
skill of technique. The square backed chairs, 
while similar to the Hitchcock type, show 
departures in behalf of greater strength. 
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T he Lineage of Painted Furniture 


Tue lineage, therefore, of painted furniture among 
the every-day folk of America, is a long and honor- 
able one. By the aristocrats it was, naturally, held 
in less esteem than carved and inlaid mahogany; for 
the elaborate pictorial decoration of the Adam style 
never gained much patronage in America. When the 
Empire influence began to assert itself in furniture— 
whether of high degree or low—the resultant broad, 
and sometimes ungainly surfaces made carving a 
virtual necessity for the better class of work,—large 
pattern painting for that of humbler grade.* 

Thus it was that stencilling came into general use. 
The best of it, and—in so far as may be judged by 
the patterns—the earliest, was applied with powdered 
gold leaf to a contrasting surface, black, brown, 
sometimes green. 

It is to be noted particularly that thefinest patterns 
were produced by combining a number of different 
stencils, each cut to constitute a single element in the 
design. The origin of the technique must remain 
largely a matter of conjecture. It finds parallel in the 
hand-block printing of textiles and wall-papers, and in 
the assembling of dies for fine book-binding. It passed 
into oblivion with the rise of the furniture factory. 

Such a factory was that at Montague, Mass., from 
which was drawn the material at the foundation of 
Mr. Longcope’s article. Concerning this factory AN— 
TIQUES has made some independent investigation. 
The place is now the property of Mr. Carl Purrington 
Rollins, whose genius as printer and typographer to- 
day finds expression in the work of the Yale Univers- 
ity Press. Of the building’s history Mr. Rollins 
writes :—‘“‘Part of it seems to have been a brick build- 
ing, erected for an iron forge and probably going 
back close to 1800;—it may even be an eighteenth 
century building. Later a saw-mill was moved on the 
land close to the forge.” 


‘Romance on the Side 








“Romance entered here in the commonly accepted 
tradition at Montague that this saw-mill was owned 
at one time by the notorious Captains Lightfoot and 
Thunderbolt. Lightfoot and Thunderbolt, at all 
events, are more or less historical figures; Lightfoot 
(in other words, Captain Michael Martin) having 
been hanged in Eastern Massachusetts for highway 
robbery within the present town of Danvers early in 
the nineteenth century, and Thunderbolt (Dr. Wil- 
son) apparently having died in bed in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, where his connection with the redoubt- 
able Thunderbolt was established by means of a 


*At the beginning of the nineteenth century “fancy chairs,” as they were called, 
appear to have been popular among the well-to-do. Some were hand-decorated, 
others, apparently stencilled. See Singleton Furniture of Our Forefathers. 


Le 


cork heel and a carefully concealed scar on his neck 

“Along in the forties of the last century, I joa 
the Mill in its present form took shape by the erection 
of a two-story building connecting the old forge and 
the saw-mill. It was in this shop, operated by Rich. 
ardson and Dike, that the furniture, for which those 
stencils were cut, was made.” 

Edward Pearson Pressey in his History of Monta. 
gue, 1910, pp 207, 209, et seg., states that Dike’s 
mill was built about 1854 for furniture manufadur. 
ing, by George B. Richardson. There was an older 
accumulation of buildings on the spot. 


eAn-Antique Pilgrimage with a (amera 





In an effort to locate some of the chairs which had 
been produced by the Montague factory, AnTiqugs 
sent a skilled photographer, Mr. Fred L. Fales, to 
Montague. The pictures of chair-backs accompany- 
ing these notes are the result of his journey. 

Mr. Fales brought back from Montague, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Austin M. Lawrence, a large 
package of original stencils from the old factory. 

One small example, upon examination, proved 
to have been cut from a sale memorandum dated 
“1836.” This, of course, proves little as to the 
date of the Dyke mill or of the particular stencil in 
question. But it does indicate that the maker of the 
Dyke mill furniture was perpetuating a trade in 
which he had been engaged as early as 1836. 

The original stencil designs from Montague have 
been reproduced, first by placing them on sensitized 
paper:— a process which has given silhouette fac- 
similes of the pattern. From these silhouettes, zinc 
etchings have been made. 


eAnd Finally 


THE illustrations accompanying Mrs. Fraser’s arti- 
cle are from stencilled designs which the author has 
herself carried out to exemplify her discussion. Com- 
pletely adequate reproduction of these patterns, 
which were produced in black and gold, is well nigh 
impossible. But those offered show how remarkably 
Mrs. Fraser has approximated, both in form and in 
spirit, the ancient originals. While it is hardly fair to 
make direct comparison between her stencils and the 





unmodified silhouettes which have been taken fromthe © 


Montague cuttings, it is fair to make such comparison 
between. them and the actual Montague chair-backs. 
A very superficial examination will satisfactorily 


prove the earlier origin and richer quality of the de- 


signs which Mrs. Fraser has utilized. 

The matter of stencilled patterns on other articles 
of furniture than chairs and settees still awaits dis- 
cussion. 


















LITTLE KNOWN MASTERPIECES Owned by the Editor of ANTIQUES 


: Hanover, New Hampshire 
IV. HEPPELWHITE SIDEBOARD (Eighteenth Century) r 


The material is cherry. Drawers and doors outlined with 
cross-banded mahogany and marquetry. Doors inlaid with 
herons. Height of sideboard, 39% inches; length 764 
inches; greatest depth (at centre) 30! inches. 
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LITTLE KNOWN MASTERPIECES 
IV. cA Heppelwhite Sideboard 
Te are two reasons for publishing a picture of the sideboard shown on the preceding 


page. For one thing, it is a beautiful and interesting piece. More particularly, however, 

there exists some curiosity to learn whether or not any counterparts are discoverable. 
As will be observed from the dimensions given, a length of seventy-six and one-half inches and 
a height of thirty-nine and one-half inches, this sideboard is of unusual size for a piece designed 
in the Heppelwhite style. Yet it displays no trace of ungainliness. That possibility was overcome by 
careful proportioning. The weakening effect, which sometimes occurs in sideboards from splitting 
them in halves by the insertion of doors in the middle division, is here well avoided by centering the 
drawers—finely adjusted in relative depth—and by placing the necessary cupboards at the sides. 

The double serpentine front of the sideboard is not usual; neither, however, is it extraordin- 
arily uncommon. Uncommon, however, is the shape of the spade feet; as well as the type of inlay on 
the two doors. In so far as a careful examination of many examples may serve as basis for assertion, 
it may be stated, with some confidence, that this kind of spade foot has really no business to appear 
in a Heppelwhite design; for it is essentially a Chippendale type. 

Neither do the strange herons on the doors of this piece belong in classic Heppelwhite circles. 
They have all the earmarks of a carryover from the Chinese-like birds, with long beaks and extended 
tails, that one finds disporting themselves on large Chippendale mirrors. Yet another peculiarity of 
inlay is the dart-shaped marquetry midway of the legs, and the flower-like design that rises from 
above each of the front spade feet. 

The sum of these departures from the original might cast some suspicion on the genuineness 
of the sideboard. But the history of the piece precludes possibility of fraud. It came to the present 
owner by inheritance from an aunt, who, some twenty or thirty years since, remembering the tradi- 
tion of such a piece in her grandfather’s possession, went searching for it among collateral branches 
of the family. She eventually uncovered it reposing in a barn in the Vermont village where Squire 
Keith, its original owner, had once dwelt as local autocrat. ; 

Further tradition deals with two other pieces which Squire Keith procured simultaneously 
with the sideboard. Presumably they were of the same make and of similar design; but any accurate 
information is lacking, and the pieces themselves have never turned up. 

The use of cherry wood in the making of this sideboard, and the lining of its drawers and cup- 
boards with pine, both bespeak an American origin for the piece. The fineness of the inlay, and the 
superb quality of the cabinet work throughout, are indicative of a maker of reputation and experience, 
concerning whom further knowledge would be welcome. 

The sideboard has had very little repair. After its first rescue from the Vermont barn it was 
somewhat hastily cleaned and varnished. The present owner has had it put into complete order 
within the past five years. At the time of these last repairs, in order to close a wide crack in the top 
of the sideboard, it was found necessary to reduce the size of the actual top board and to piece it out 
with the beading observable at the back of the piece. The varnish was removed, and the original 
quality of the wood was restored. Except for the addition noted there has been little or no patching. 
The door pulls are recent. The originals may have been of wood. As to the age of the drawer-brasses, 
there is some uncertainty. 

The photograph was taken with the aid of a color screen, which differentiates the golden red 
of the cherry wood, the brown tones of the mahogany, and the light hue of what is probably holly 
wood in the larger inlay. 
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The type goes back to the ’20’s. But this bird is of a later brood. 





Some Rescued Stencils of Earlier Days 


By Henry Lonccope 


NOTE—The following notes are based on a bunch of stencils, which were found, some years since, in the Dyke mill at Montague, 
Mass., and which, by various routes, eventually came into possession of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art in 
Philadelphia. Some of these have recently been exhibited at the Museum and have constituted a Bulletin topic. In printing these sil- 
houette reproductions, acknowledgment should be made of the courtesy of the Museum authorities.—The Editor. 


style of furniture, decorated furniture,—all collectors 

are familiar with it, which obtained considerable 
popularity among the thrifty farmers and villagers of 
New England, among the Pennsylvania Dutch, and 
among plain folk in other parts of the country. This 
was occurring while the prosperous merchants of the 
northern states were furnishing their city homes with 
chairs and console tables, sofas and bureaus, in the style of 
Duncan Phyfe’s delicate workmanship, and later in the 
heavy Empire manner. The country cousins of the 
carved and gilded urban pieces possess much charm. 

The first examples of American painted furniture are to 
be found in New England, where chests, hutches, and 
small boxes were often adorned with simple floriated or 
foliated designs applied either on a background of color 
or upon the natural wood. Painting of this sort usually 
dates from the seventeenth century. A simpler type of 
decorative painting was applied to the plain wooden 
chairs and settees of farm houses and merely involved 


|: the early part of the last century there was a homely 
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Fig. 2—Stace Coacu Desicn 
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The fact that the passengers are endowed with tall hats, helps place this stencil previous to the 70’s. 


lining the turnings of legs, stretchers, and back spindles 
with some contrasting color to the ground work of the rest 
of the piece. Black lining on green, red, or yellow appears 
to have been the rule. Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century and during the first part of the nineteenth, the 
wide top rails and vertical slats of chair and settee backs 
were frequently adorned with stiff, conventional designs of 
flowers in baskets. Sometimes they were painted in black 
from a stencil pattern and sometimes in colors with a 
touch of gilding. 

Some few years ago chance brought to light a new 
aspect of this craft of painted furniture. An extensive 
collection of stencils was found in an old mill in Montague, 
Massachusetts, stencils that were employed in the orna- 
mentation of this furniture. The Dyke Mill,* as it is still ° 
called, was at one time a furniture factory. It has long 
since changed hands and is now transformed to use 
partly as summer residence, partly as printing plant. In 
the loft of this mill a dusty bundle of these stencils was 
discovered. The collection totals about two hundred and 
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Pennsylvania Museum 
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Fig. 3.—A Gracerut Since Stencit Design ) 
Somewhat stringy, perhaps, and not of very early date. Clifford’s Period Furnishings publishes the design as eighty years old. But its suggestion is really 


more modern. 
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Fig. ¢.—Late Empire Type or Desicn 


Rather coarse and unskilful adaptation of the lyre pattern and acanthus scroll which were used to such advantage during the first three decades of 
the nineteenth century. 
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Fig. 5—Armortat Desicn witH Morninc-GLories 
Might have been executed in two or more colors. Classifiable with Fig. 4. 


SILHOUETTE PRINTS OF DYKE MILL STENCILS IN THE PENNSYLVANIA Museum 
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' Pennsylvania Museum 


Fig. 6—Cuair STENCIL 


Designed for the curving end of a chair cresting. 


fifty separate stencils; though among them occur some 
duplicates and some examples of repeated design in 
reverse. Most of them were apparently intended for 
chairs, yet some might easily have been used for other 
objects, such as sleds, children’s wheelbarrows, and other 
toys. In many cases the paint that was originally used in 
applying the design to the furniture still adheres about the 
edges of the pattern, so that we may judge the final 
appearance of the design. The stencils are, of course, all 
hand-cut, some crudely in the pages of old account books 
or in journals of the day; others finely executed with 
delicate tracery of foliage in varnished or oiled paper. 

It may be seen at a glance by the shape of an individual 
stencil for what purpose it was intended. There are a 
large number of long curved pieces for the top flat rail of a 
chair back. The example shown in (Fig. 1) is typical. 
The form of the rope border determines for us the shape of 
the back for which it was used, and, with the traces of 
color—red on the fruit, green on the leaves and branches— 
we obtain a shrewd idea of the finished chair, a simple and 
substantial one, of debased Windsor form, with curved 
top piece and spindle back. The other two chair-back 
stencils here illustrated are of interesting pattern, espe- 
cially the one with crossed American flags, (Fig. 4) a 
design popular with all sorts of early craftsmen of this 
country. We find it carved on mantels, painted on clock 
faces, embroidered on samplers; it too must have been 
popular among the purchasers of the products of the 
Dyke Mill, inasmuch as there are three copies of it among 
these stencils, all showing much use. The other with the 
armorial design (Fig. 5) seems also to have been in great 
demand if the number of duplicate stencils is any criterion. 
There are, in all, five of these, each bearing the traces of 
different colors. 

The dashing and vigorous stage-coach pattern shown in 
(Fig. 2) was probably painted on chair backs too, though 
we can easily conceive its use on other articles of furniture. 


*Latter day spelling of the name is “ Dyke,” although the name of the early 
Owner was “ Dike.” 





In some ways it is the most attractive of the whole 
collection and shows the marks of having been cut by a 
real artist—one who had proper regard for the limitations 
of his medium and attained full effectiveness within these 
limits. It possesses a dashing interest which is lacking in 
many of the fruit or flower stencils, be they ever so well cut. 
Another patriotic pattern is shown in (Fig. 7), a stencil 
made for the splat of a chair back. In it, as well as in the 
crossed flags of the one previously mentioned, we perceive 
exemplification of an era when national pride strutted 
openly, and when the word “Liberty” was printed in bold 
face type in the bright lexicon of all good Americans. 
Among the smaller stencils are narrow strips for 
application to spindles, rungs, and slats, and many single 
leaves, flowers, doves, dots and geometrical patterns for a 
diversity of uses;—even letters and numerals, all of which, 
though without much individual interest, aid in making 
the collection complete and representative. 
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Pennsyloania Museum 
The handiwork suggests Figs. 4 and 5. The design suggests the period of 
. the Civil War. 


Fig. 7—Cuair STENCIL 
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Fig. 7 — Crock Srencit (1835) 


Charles A. Sawyer 


Gold on black ground. A crude type used on what was, in its time, a commercial type of clock. 


The Golden Age of Stencilling 


By EsTHER STEVENS FRASER 


NOTE—The illustrations accompanying this article were executed by me from stencils of my own cutting, based, however, in every 
instance, upon an original, or upon an authentic derivation. For the opportunity to examine and to copy the patterns shown, I am 
indebted to Mr. Lord and Mr. Clarence Allen, of Portland, Maine; to Mrs. H. E. North of Winchester and Mr. Charles A. Sawyer of 
Cambridge. I should appreciate the courtesy, should readers of ANTIQUES give me opportunity to study and to record for preservation 
examples of furniture stencilling which they may have in their possession.—E. S. F. 


method of transferring a design an indefinite num- 

ber of times. It may be used on many different ma- 
terials, such as cloth, woodwork, plaster walls, pottery, 
and_ glass. ‘The Egyptians, arid later the Romans, are 
known to have used this method of decoration, and arti- 
sans of the Middle Ages practised it extensively in pro- 
ducing” inexpensive imitations of elaborate brocades. 
Everyone knows the marvellous skill of the Japanese in 
designing and executing decorations so intricate that they 
almost overstep the technical limitations of stencil cutting. 
As a rule, one finds that the pliability of the material in 
which the design is cut governs these limitations, thin 
paper being the medium used by the Japanese in their 
delicate and elaborate designs. Today in the United States 
sheet metal and oiled cardboard are used forstencils,and the 
art has become stolid and unpliable like the material itself. 
There was a time, however, when American craftsmen 
employed stencilling with such skill that their designs have 
all the vitality and interest of free-hand decoration. You 
may have in your possession an old black chair, the back 
of which is decorated with a design in vanishing gold, 
dulled almost to oblivion by many coats of varnish; or 
perhaps you have seen a shelf clock decorated at the top 
with a stencilled bowl of fruit or basket of flowers, and the 
columns at each side bearing a conventionalized design of 
leaves and flowers. The decoration may have become 
tantalizingly indistinct, but those who know how may 
capture it again before it completely disappears. Never 
shall I forget the surprises that I have enjoyed, in scraping 
old chairs and clocks, to uncover ancient designs which 


GC weotes is a quick, and hence inexpensive, 


had been painted out completely in the application of 
successive layers of varnish or paint. Such a discovery is to 
me equivalent to the collector’s “find”; for I have long 
been gathering these old stencil designs so typical of one 
phase of American craftsmanship. 

If the early decades of the nineteenth century did not 
offer the golden age of stencilling, then at least they were 
the age of stencilling in gold. Occasionally one may find 
red strawberries or silver anemones, but as a general rule, 
all the fruit, flowers, leaves, and baskets were in gold. 
And this is not a thick, heavy gold, but beautifully shaded, 
where round plums and grapes are backed by pointed 
grape leaves; and every bit of the design has an elusive 
way of disappearing into the background. It is nearly a 
lost art—this shaded stencilling—that defies reproduction 
by any but the original method. 

There is considerable speculation concerning the origin 
of this gold stencilling. Some say that it was suggested by 
the gold lacquer work of the eighteenth century, others 
believe that it was inspired by the elaborate mountings of 
Empire furniture. Undoubtedly the popularity of gold 
stencilling in America was due to the extensive use of 
applied metal ornamentation on European Empire furni- 
ture. But the Hitchcock chair which bears the earliest and 
best of these stencil designs seems to be a combination of a 
late Windsor chair and a Sheraton type. The turned legs, 
set at quite a rake, and the front stretcher are suggestive 
of a Windsor, while the identifying top rail of the Hitch- 
cock chair occurs likewise in several of Sheraton’s designs. 
But since the melon and the pineapple, which so often 
appear in the decoration on Hitchcock chairs, are favorite 
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Fig. 2— Cuair Back DEsIGN 


Mrs. North 


A very handsome design, not too far removed in feeling from its Adam ancestry. Note the finely modulated shading. 





Fig. 3 — Cuair Back Desicn 
Same as Fig. 2, but done with gold paint. Perhaps the best that can be done without the old technique, but heavy in texture, coarse in line and lack- 
ing delicacy of shading. 


emblems of the Empire period, I presume that I must not 
emphasize my personal theory that this gold stencilling 
was inspired by decorated Sheraton chairs until I have 
found more evidence in favor of it. 

The study of old stencilled chairs and clocks, with a view 
to restoring them to their original appearance, yields the 
discovery that this gold stencilling has a technique all its 
own, probably governed by the materials which the early 
craftsman had at his disposal. For example: fine striping 
is always found to have been done in yellow paint, even 
where it occurs beside a broad gold stripe. I believe that 
workmen did not have such a thing as a thin gold paint 
in those days, but only gold, silver, and perhaps, copper 
leaf. A stencil could be cut for a straight broad band, but 
a narrow stripe had to be drawn in by hand to follow the 
contour of the chair. Even to-day it is difficult to do fine 
striping in gold; because the paint thickens quickly and 
will not flow evenly. 

This same lack of gold paint in the old days accounts 





also for the fact that the old time shading cannot be re- 
produced correctly if a brush is used in stencilling. After 
months of studying the old technique, I had remained 
completely baffled in my effort to discover just how it had 
been done, until to my great good fortune I ran across Mr. 
Lord of Portland. Though between eighty and ninety 
years of age, and about ready to retire from the decorating 
business, this old man still paints on in his cellar, using 
stencils that he cut fifty or sixty years ago as copies from 
chairs he was restoring. The moment that I saw his work, 
I knew that he had the secret of this old craft; for his 
designs melted away into the background in the same 
delightful manner as do the originals. 

The old stencils were cut in paper, or some other thin 
material, laid on glass, or sheet brass, to insure a clean, 
sharp edge on the stencil; for a bent or furred edge pro- 
duces a poor impression. An entire design was usually made 
by combining a number of single units or cuttings. A single 
motif might be a bowl or a basket, a leaf, a plum, or a bunch 
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Fig. 4 — Gop AnD Back STENCIL 
One of the richest and handsomest of stencils. Note the modelled veining of the leaves. 


Fig. 5 — Gop anv Brack STENCIL Mr. Lord 
The leaf modelling and the modelling of the fruits are here accomplished by careful application of old time methods. The fruits at the right 
could not be applied by a present type of stencil. 


Fig. 6 — Gorp anv Brack SrTenciL Mr. Allen 
Pineapple and melon were favorite elements of Empire design. Here they occur in rich combination. Compare leaf veinings with those above. These were 
not applied afterward with a brush, but were put on first with a stencil. 
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The Author 


Fig. 7,—Stenci ON Urn SHapPep Spat 
The form of splat, which first occurs about 1840, accords with the 
late type of stencil, cut in single sheet. 


of grapes. A number of such motifs could be so combined 
as to produce a variety of patterns. 

Herein lies much of the art, for the combining might 
be successfully accomplished, or it might be awkward and 
clumsy. Even after the stencil was designed and cut, it was 
not possible for the uninitiated to apply the decoration 
properly. It required a trained hand and the instin¢t of 
an artist to shade the design while applying it. A slip of 
the hand or an error in judgment would spoil the whole 
effect. The craftsman had to think where the high-lights 
and where the shades should come to bring out the round- 
ness of the fruit and flowers. It is, to a considerable extent, 
this skillful shading which places the old stencilling far 
above the clumsy flat stencil decorations of today. High- 
lights and details, such as leaf veining, were applied first. 
Then the rest of the design was smoothly shaded into the 
background. It was a strange reversal of ordinary pro- 
cedure to put in the background leaves after the foremost 
part of the design had been executed, and here again, 
great skill was required to make the various elements take 
their proper relative position. 

I believe that gold, silver, and copper leaf were used in 
the old stencil work and that they were rubbed—not 
painted—on the wood surface. The many coats of varnish 
applied during subsequent years have, oftentimes, de- 
stroyed the lustre of this work and have made the decora- 
tion appear to have been done in yellow, or light brown 


paint. Having been told that varnish was a protection, 
the careful housewife applied a coat of varnish every two 
or three years to paintings, furniture, and even to steel 
engravings! (I have seen an engraving so treated in a fine 
old Lexington home.) 

The old stencil decorations fall into three divisions,— 
those of formal composition, those of hit-or-miss com- 
position, and those that are cut in one piece. The 
first type was carefully designed before the stencil was 
cut, stem lines were clearly defined, and all the flower 
and leaf branches were distinétly gathered into the bas- 
ket or bowl, if there is one in the design. (Fig. 2) 
The hit-or-miss composition, which is a commoner type, 
has a central motif such as the pineapple or bowl of fruit, 
and the rest of the design extends on each side of it, and 
behind it, to fill the desired space.(Figs. 4-6) Every element 
in this type of design had to be cut separately in order to 
secure the desired effect of position in the background! In 
doing this style of decoration the craftsman selected from 
his portfolio marked ““Leaves” and from another marked 
“Fruit” certain motifs for ornamenting the chair he was 
to work upon. (Mr. Lord had two such portfolios). Later, 
as the quality of craftsmanship declined, and furniture 
became heavier and cheaper, the tendency arose to cut the 
stencil in one piece, thereby saving time, effort, and brain- 
work, but eliminating most of the artistic effect of the old 
stencilling. Instead of cutting the pear, the apple, and the 
peach, each in a separate piece, as would have been done 
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Fig. 8.—Hircucock CHair The Author 


Shows where decorative elements were placed. 
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Fig. 9 — Top Ratt Rosetres 


Stencilled interpretations of the earlier rosette. 


in the earlier stencils, the worker cut the design as.a whole 
with each element in fixed position. Hence the stencil 
“bridge” had to be introduced in the pattern. (See Fig. 7. 
Page 165). 

During this latest period, color began to supplant gold 
quite extensively in the stencilling, while gold decorations 
were usually painted freehand. By this time, too, the 
beautiful shading of the early gold stencils had become a 
thing of the past, and the designs had degenerated in form 
and meaning. A crude jagged leaf, such as that in Fig. 1 
is usually an indication of a late design. This design was 
a found on a clock dated 1835, while the chair illustrated as 
being unusually fine in turnings and decoration, was prob- 
ably made about 1810. 

The places where decoration was applied in the old-time 
stencilled chairs will be observed in studying the so-called 
Hitchcock chair, illustrated on page 165 of this number of 
ANTIQUES, and that shown on-page 132 of the March issue. 
A design of greater or less elaboration might occur on the 
q centre panel of the upper rail, or cresting, of the back. 
The major decoration, however, occurred upon the wide 
slat below this. Decoration, either in the form of an elon- 
gated rosette, a scroll, or a plain striping, was applied to 
the flattened surfaces of the stiles where they made junc- 
tion with this slat. The narrow slat below the broad one 
was decorated either with striping or with a more elabo- 
rate design. Rosettes were not infrequently placed in the 
two forward corners of the seat, and the front of the seat 
itself was often panelled and decorated with stripes, 


Fig. 70 — Brack anp GoLp STENCIL 
Note how the leaves take their place behind the fruit and flowers as a middle-ground. But they were last applied to the decoration. The original de- 
sign was accidently uncovered in removing paint from an old chair. 
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scrolls, or floral forms. Turnings just’ above or below the 
points of junction of various elements of the chair frame 
were likely to be accented with bands of paint. 

The Hitchcock chairs illustrated have close affiliations 
with the late Sheraton type.Why the name Hitchcock, how- 
ever, I am unable. to say with any degree of certainty. I 
have encountered a chair marked “Hitchcockville, Conn.,” 
but I have not been able to locate such a community. The 
type of construction offered some disadvantages in use, 
All the strain upon the back would be communicated to 
the two somewhat slender side pieces. There was no other 
form of anchorage at the seat. Subsequent types, accord- 
ingly, showed variations calculated to give greater. 
strength. Sometimes, in late examples, a wide curved 
cresting appears in conjunction with a vertical urn-shaped 
splat, which, naturally, makes for solidity—often for ugli- 
ness. What is true of the chairs is true of their stencil 
adornments. The older ones are the finer both in spirit 
and in execution. But all are worthy of some considera- 
tion. 

In these old designs—-some of them so perfect in pro- 
portion and flow of line—others so quaint and clumsy in 
their lack of skill, there'is a great deal of interest. I would 
not alter one little line in any of them, for I want to pre- 
serve this heritage of the past for the pleasure of those who 
come after me. So many of the old designs have been 
painted out beyond recovery that there is a great joy in 
restoring them faithfully, and by the same process as that 
to which they owed their original attractiveness. 





The Author 















PEDIGREED ANTIQUES V. 


SPANISH AMERICAN CHEST, found in a 
cave in the Sierra Ladrone Mountains. 


Hewn boards covered with raw-hide. E. . Goodspeed, Chicago 
Length, 27 inches. 

Its contents, when found, were the six books 

shown at the right: all printed before 1600. 

There is reason for believing that the iron work 

antedates the chest. 


For description, see following page. 
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PEDIGREED | ANTIQUES 
V. cA (Colonial (hest of Spanish America 


By E. J. Goopsprep 


venerable flavor is not that of Virginia or of NewEngland. It belongs to that other, and less familiar Colonial 

realm, the Spanish settlements of the American southwest, at a time when the Spaniards were working their 
way up out of Mexico into New Mexico, Arizona, and, finally, into California. 

The chest under discussion was found five years ago in a cave situated on the eastern slope of the Ladrone 
Mountains in New Mexico. Its finder was a Mexican ranch laborer. The piece had probably lain in the cave 
untouched for many years, for neither chest nor contents showed any marks of recent use. Both throw an in- 
teresting light upon the men and manners of a century and more ago. 

Spanish American furniture was generally simple as becomes the belongings of frontiersmen, and the chest 
is one of its common and characteristic pieces. In it would be kept the more valued possessions of the household 
or of the convento to which it belonged. In view of the thievish propensities of the old Apaches, a stout lock 
would be an important consideration. Yet, since the chest was to stand in the house and would often be seen, 
some decoration might be bestowed upon it. 

The chest before me is twenty-seven inches long. It is made of hewn boards covered with rawhide. But the 
top, front and sides are panelled in colored cloth and attractively patterned in an applique of thongs. When new, 
the red, white and blue cloths must have been decidedly gay, but faded as they now are, they take on a more 
mellowed beauty. Heavy wrought iron mountings and a great round lock give the chest the substantial char- 
acter of a strong box, and its possessors, whether padres or caballeros, doubtless felt quite safe about any val- 
uables committed to it. Perhaps the most surprising thing about it is its lining of soft, smooth buckskin, which 
would protect the most delicate articles—plate, vestments, or altar furniture—from injury. 

I have spoken of the chest as a piece of furniture, for it was not intended as a trunk. It is far from light and 
its shape is not convenient for the trail travel of the olden time. The fact that only its back is unornamented 
indicates that it was intended to stand against the wall. When in its cavern hiding place, it contained six old 
books, all printed before the year 1600. These volumes I have examined with some care. Five are bound in 
white pigskin or stamped white leather. One is a fine old folio of the New Testament in Greek (1596) with Latin 
and German versions in parallel columns. Another is a Bible in Hebrew and Greek (1584) from the press of 
Plantin at Antwerp. A Latin note handsomely written on the fly leaf indicates that it was once the property of 
the convent of the Barefoot Augustinians of Valladolid. There is a volume of medieval sermons (1531), and a 
dainty little copy of the poems of Vida (1578), including those on the silk worm and the game of chess, which 
so delighted Pope Leo X: There is a stout little duodecimo of Quintilian (1548), and a Spanish edition of Pe- 
trarch’s Triunfos (1554). It is altogether a well-chosen little collection,—a twelve-inch library of sixteenth 
century, biblical and secular, classical and humanist, poetry and prose. 

I suppose we must agree that the padres of some New Mexico convento are more likely than any one else 
to have possessed such books. One of them, as we have seen, bears the mark of a Valladolid convent, and another . .. 
has on its closing page the quavering signature of Fray Diego Jiminez, with the date “Anno de 1679.” A Jesuit 
missionary of that name labored in northern Mexico between 1632 and 1678, and probably this neat little copy 

‘ of Petrarch, with its name branded on the front edges in the old Spanish fashion, was once his property. More 
than one of the Spanish missions and convents in operation in New Mexico in the eighteenth century had its 
shelf of precious old books. 

The only purpose for which the larger books show traces of having been used was the pressing of flowers, 
and they still enclose many remarkable specimens dried and faded beyond recognition. The chest was probably 
the strong box of some conventual establishment. In some Apache raid it was taken from the convent, hurried 
to the cave in the Sierra Ladrone (appropriate name!), pried open, rifled of its valuables and left behind. What 
seem to be the marks of the plunderers’ violence in getting it open may still be seen on the upper edges of the 
sides. The books being of no value to the raiders, they would naturally be left where they were found. 

But whatever its source or history, the old Strong Box of the Sierra Ladrone brings back a past of sur- 
passing romance and interest, and, with it, a fresh reminder that while the Puritan and the Cavalier were 
founding empires in New England and Virginia, the Spanish priest and soldier were at work, after their own 
fashion, in the distant deserts of New Mexico. 


[: a corner of my library stands a strange old chest of Colonial times which claims a curious history. But its 
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Collecting Bookplates 





Arica Clay le 


ARMORIAL BOOKPLATE 


Arms blazoned on a lozenge, as good heraldry 


requires for a woman. 


little dissertation on bookplates, or ex-/ibris as they 

are more often called abroad, without giving due rank 

and precedence to the antiquarian phases of the subjects. 
Antique bookplates in America, 


|: would be heresy of the rankest kind to start this 


they are happily called, are 
more closely linked with other 
antiques, particularly old pieces 
of engraved silver, than most of 
us realize. Paul Revere was a 
silver engraver, as we all well 
know. He also made numerous 
bookplates, as we ought well to 
know! There are his designs for 
himself, and others for such 
worthies as Epes Sargent, Wil- 
liam Wetmore, and Gardiner 
Chandler. Sidney L. Smith, our 
contemporary bookplate maker 
of well-merited fame, has en- 
raved two very fine designs 
after Paul Revere; one for 
Arthur Hewes Sargent and the 
other for Isaac Rand Thomas. 
Other old engravers of book- 
plates, whose names are linked 
with the crafts of their days, are 
Nathaniel Hurd, who was pri- 
marily a goldsmith of capabili- 
ties, but who made a great 
number of finely engraved book- 
plates; Alexander Anderson, the 
first American wood-engraver; 


By Atrrep FowLer 
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ARMORIAL BOOKPLATE 


“Early Americans,” 





ARMORIAL BooKPLATE 
Typical “spade” armorial of early eighteenth century. Com- 
pare elaboration of the subsequent Chippendale designs. 


Typical Jacobean design of seventeenth 
century. 


and Joseph Callender, who made and repaired dies. 

The individual work of these men, and of numerous 
others, has been extensively treated by Mr. Charles Dex- 
ter Allen in his American Bookplates. A wealth of more 
recent data on “Early Americans” has been compiled by 


several gentlemen who are book- 
plate enthusiasts, whose work, 
it is to be hoped, will all be 
brought together within boards 
some fine day. Speaking of 
Nathaniel Hurd, calls to mind 
the faét that Mr. Sidney L. 
Smith also engraved another 
fine design, the Henry Jackson, 
after Hurd, and another of 
great charm, the Charles A. 
Coffin, after James Aikin. 
Civil war times were quite 
sterile, in so far as concerns 
bookplates of interest, but the 
last half of the ninteenth cen- 
tury witnessed a distinct revival 
in the production of commend- 
able items. This particular wave 
culminated in the work of Edwin 
Davis French and J. Winfred 
Spenceley. The bookplate de- 
signs employed by these men 
had certain points of similarity, 
but were, in the main, widely 
divergent. Spenceley employed 
delicately etched scenes wher- 
ever the design would permit, 
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WasHINGTON’s BooKPLATE 
Like the accompanying plate, a Chippendale design engraved on 
copper. The unknown artist, probably American, lacked the skill 
of the English engraver who executed the Ingraham plate. 


whereas French preferred elaborate scrolls and conven- 
tionalized flowers and borders and used them on every 
possible occasion. Both artists collaborated on two or three 
designs, each making concessions with happy results for 
the ¢ompleter work; yet there is no doubt that each suc- 
ceeded better where he worked striétly in accordance with 
his own preference. The work of these two men is greatly 
sought after by collectors—which brings me to a realiza- 
tion that I set out to talk about Bookplate Collecting. 

I know of no other branch of collecting where the initi- 
ate has such a range of subjécts in which he may specialize. 
In the field of old bookplates he may specialize—although 
his quest will be a difficult one—in the bookplates of the 
old German engravers, such as Direr, Amman, and 
Cranach.-But -I do not recommend that particular spe- 


’ cialty, because it can readily be imagined that such items 


are very rare and, hence, fabulously expensive. I mention 
it more to show what a firm foundation the art of the 
bookplate rests on; I hope to show the numerous and fas- 
cinating ramifications the art immediately developed. 

I know a man who collects “early dated bookplates.” 
Nothing is fish that comes to his net unless the design bears 
the date (thé year) in which it was made and umless that 
date is prior to 1800. You would think the latter proviso 
would add materially to his difficulties. It does. But he 
has thousands of items in his collection. Think of the value 
of such an aggregation as a field for genealogical research. 
Consider that delver for roots to his family tree who knows 
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ArMorRIAL BooKPLATE 
An elaborate design characteristically “Chippendale” in style 
(about 1760). Shield and crest display the family arms. Motto on 
flowing band. Superior in handling to the Washington plate. 


of a forebear—Ann Cestor by name, let us say—whom he 
has never been able to place on his tree exactly as to date. 
In such a collection he finds a fine old bookplate bearing 
her arms on a lozenge, as heraldry dictates for a woman, 
which enables him absolutely to identify her as the person 
for whom he is searching. The bookplate bears the date 
1740. Knowing the age at which she would most likely 
order a bookplate, he can approximate her birth within a 
decade or two. 

Then collections of old bookplates are sometimes made 
according to their style of design. Practically all desigfis 
before the nineteenth century fall into classes well defined 
by the style of shield and scroll ornamentation around the 
arms, for at least ninety per cent of all bookplates ante- 
dating the preceding century were armorial. There was the 
plain or spade armorial, which bore the arms on a plain 
shield; and there were variants of that style, called “fes- 
toon” and “ribbon and wreath” which had additional 
ornamentation as indicated by their names. Jacobean 
bookplates usually had elaborate conventional scrolls 
around the shields, while Chippendale armorials bore the 
arms on oddly shaped shields surrounded by sprays and 
other flowery ornaments. The growing tendency towards 
fuller ornamentation and the gradual extension of learn- 
ing, with consequent possession of books, among non- 
armigerous persons, led naturally to the rapid develop- 
ment of the pictorial and symbolical bookplate designs, 
which are in the majority to-day. A collection of book- 
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Pictor1AL BooKPLATE 
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PicTorIAL BooKPLATE 
This will find sub-classification as “‘symbolical.” Designed by Agnes 
Berry for Anna Damer and engraved by Frances Legat. The names of 


the ladies will be associated with Horace Walpole and the Strawberry 
Copper engraved plate belonging to seventeenth century Samuel Hill group. 
Pepys. This might be placed in a sub-class of self portrait plates. 


NoTE ON THE Two LowER 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


The two plates illustrated at left and 
right are both classifiable as pictorial. 
Both are modern and highly personal. 
That to the left was made for Jules 
Darcet, whose dwelling at Ypres was 
destroyed in 1914. The writing on the 
bit of blank wall of the ruins reads: 
“Icj etait ma Bibliotheque.” 

The symbolism of the German- 
Spanish plate at the right offers in- 
teresting comparison with that of the 
eighteenth century example above. 

These and other illustrations for this 
article are trom the Author’s collection. 
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plates brought together to show the chronological develop- 
ment of the art would thus offer an exact index to the 


democratization of learn- 
ing. 
As probably a hundred 
bookplates grow in the 
twentieth century where 
one grew in the eighteenth, 
styles and classes have 
multiplied accordingly. If 
we divide modern design 
into such general classifi- 
cations as pictorial, sym- 
bolical, ornamental, typo- 
graphical, and armorial, 
we may immediately name 
a score of sub-classifica- 
tions in each category, any 
of which would form a 
good and sufficient basis 
for a special collection. 
Thus the modern collector 
is quite likely to classify 
his collection according to 
some profession. The speci- 
mens will all be in one of 
these categories: doctor, 
merchant, lawyer, chief, 
rich-man, poor-man, beg- 
gar-man, thief. 

This collector special- 
izes in dramatic or theat- 
rical bookplates; that one 
collects the bookplates of 
kings, queens, and presi- 
dents; whilst a third gath- 
ers only those designs used 
by authors. And last, but 
certainly not least, we find 
the collector who tries to 
gather all of the book- 
plates by one particular 
artist. Nearly all great 
artists make some book- 
plates, either as a diver- 


sion or because they love the “wee bits”; and the man 
who specializes on the work of the geniuses will derive his 
full measure of pleasure from his hobby. 








Booxp.ate Inpicatinc VocaTION 
. A recent plate excellently illustrative of a possible classification under the 
head of “VocaTIONAL.” 


represent it. 





Can you not, O neophyte, thus started, carry on this 
list of classes indefinitely in your own mind’s eye? 


If you have the colle@. . 
ing instiné at all 

will find in bookplates 
one of the most interest. 
ing diversions with which 
you can possibly regale 
yourself. 

And it is by no means 
neeeful that you follow 
your way alone and un- 
friended. There are va- 
rious societies pledged 
to the giving of aid and 
comfort to collectors of 
bookplates. During the 
war these were, naturally 
enough, for the most part 
in a state of suspended 
animation. Latterly, they 
have resumed their activi- 
ties. All of them enjoy con- 
siderable memberships and 
thus offer a medium of 
communication among 
members which is both 
convenient and_pleasur- 
able. 

These societies perform 
another service in ena- 
bling the publication of 
valuable books, which, be- 
cause of a special and lim- 
ited appeal, would, with- 
out subsidizing by some 
society, remain forever un- 
printed. 

The bookplate is an in- 
timate and self-revelatory 
thing. A collection of book- 
plates is a collection of 
human documents which 
may be indicative not only 
of the trend of human 


thought but of the mind of the owner, who seledts 
first his field and then the examples which are to 
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Antiques Abroad 


Theres Many a Sale Between (Castle and (ottage 


By AvuToLycos 


from the pawning of the Hapsburg tapestries in Aus- 

tria to the closing down in France and in England of 

fine chateaus and historic country seats. Hopetoun House 
has been shut up and some seventy gardeners and servants 
thrown out of employment. Lord Glanusk has gone to 
live in a cottage, he has said, “until taxation becomes 
lower.” The Duke of Portland has foreshadowed the pos- 
sibility that his heir may not be able to maintain that 
great palace of Wel- 
beck. Almost as a 
minor national event 
crowds waited out- 
side the National 
Gallery to have a 
final glimpse of 
Gainsborough’s Blue 
Boy before it left 
London for America. 
From ten till four, 
the stream continued 
for a month; and 
many thousands of 
all classes paid their 
last tribute to the 
departing youngster. 
In view of the 
apparent depression, 
prices sometimes are 
surprisingly high. Re- 
cently Mademoiselle 
Parisot, a mezzotint 
by J. R. Smith, print- 
ed in colours, realiz- 
ed £620 at auction, 
not a bad price for an engraving which in the eight- 
eenth century could be bought at the printsellers for 
a couple of guineas. We alluded to the Farington 
papers and sketch book found in a garret near Lon- 
don. The diaries are being serially published in the Morn- 
ing Post, London daily, and quite a lot of secrets have 
leaked out. Mrs. Siddons it appears was accused of being a 
miser. Dr. Johnson gave up wine, but drank twenty cups 
of tea at a sitting! Benjamin West, the American Quaker, 
President of the English Royal Academy, held his own, 
and designed a medal with King George the Third’s head 
on one side and on the other three figures representing 
painting, sculpture and architecture. Are there any of 
these medals in America we wonder? The long-forgotten 
name of Farington has set people hunting. From Buenos 
Ayres comes the find of his portrait in the National Mu- 
seum, a lost portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and there is 
small doubt that Henry Meyer’s engraving of this is to be 
found in the United States among some hidden portfolios. 


[' a transition period in Europe much is happening, 





GAUNTLETS OF THE “GREENWICH ScHOOL” (about 1570) 
Decorated with etched design on cuffs and backs. The bridle gauntlet jointed to give 
greater flexibility. From the Meyrick collection sold in London February 21. 


It is useful to know collectors’ marks, just the initials or 
stamps or monograms which they put on engravings in 
their collections. It is especially essential nowadays, with 
so much fugitive art matter changing owners furtively. 
At Amsterdam a volume has appeared by Fritz Lugt, 
Verennigde Drukkerijen and, appearing in London through 
P. and D. Colnaghi, Les Marques de Collections de Dessins 
etd’ Estampes at 130 shillings. Those who have old engrav- 
ings with queer little stamps of former owners may hall- 

mark their posses- 

sions by consulting 
this volume. Lely, 
the Charles II painter, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

Sir Thomas Lawrence 

—each had his pri- 

vate monogram or 

mark put on the cor- 
ner of a print. In this 
volume, be it the 
public collections of 

America, Britain, 

France, Italy, Rus- 

sia, Austria, Switzer- 

land, Germany, Den- 
mark, Spain, the au- 
~ thorhas given invalu- 
able information con- 
cerning collections of 
prints and drawings 
and their donors, and 
hall-marks collections 
as to their varying 
ownerships. No scien- 
tific collector can af- 
ford to ignore this wonderful volume of Dutch scholarship. 

For really fine specimens of authenticated furniture in 
England, prices are still maintained. At Exeter recently, a 
Chippendale three-back settee and four arm-chairs in 
Chinese taste brought £1290 under the hammer in a coun- 
try sale. But they had been at Ingress Abbey, Kent, for a 
century and were heirlooms. Early in February, a Queen 
Anne bureau secretaire, the interior of which disclosed no 
less than nineteen secret drawers, brought £330 at a quiet 
auction in the London suburbs. 

Lord Dartmouth disposed of his furniture at Woodsome 
Hall near Huddersfield in February. And: with it went 
“The Luck of Woodsome Hall,” a fine brazen trumpet 
made by Simon Beale in 1667. The tradition is that when 
this herald’s horn was no longer blown, ill-luck would 
follow the house. It has been regularly blown for centuries 
at births, deaths and marriages, at Christmas and Easter. 
Now it passes, and it is ill-luck indeed that it is blown no 
more from Woodsome Hall. 


Sold at Christie’s 
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Batrersea Enamev Inxstanp (eighteenth century) 


To the minor collector a great feast of boudoir objects is 
coming into the London market; and in out of the way 
shops are found many engaging objects that indicate the 
passing of relics of late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century days from genteel families. Aunt Deborah’s old 
cameo brooches and long drop earrings, and the work 
table of dear grandmother must perforce go. A keen eye 
may discover an unrecognized Battersea enamel patch-box 
or snuff-box. But as a rule this London enamel work 
with colored floral design is well known. We illustrate an 
inkstand, which after much persuasion changed owners. 
It represents the fashionable art of the days of Vauxhall, 
when Chelsea ran her china factory, when dandies had 
clouded canes with tassels and Chelsea china nobs. 

Curiously busy with linen samplers and delicate em- 
broidery, the early Victorian lady made her own steel 
bead purse as her twentieth century great-grand-daughter 
makes her own “jumper.” These purses are becoming rare. 
We illustrate an example recently bought by a lady col- 
lector for a few shillings. The steel beads hold a secret, 
for they are untarnishable. And here the twentieth cen- 
tury steel bead falls short. By what process these earlier 
beads were thus made to defy rust is a lost secret. 

A third boudoir example belongs to the days of Dickens. 
It is illustrated to show the construction. Closed it is an 
ornament. .A brass cylinder holds a green-silk circular 
shade, which was used by ladies of that day to screen their 
eyes from the light of gas or of candles. Such examples are 
rarely come by. The writer has this from his family, but 
there are occasional specimens in the market. It is a relic 
of a boudoir-loving age when the glass lustre, now coming 
again into its own, was a feature; and the antimacassar 
an appurtenance. This contrivance, by the way, was a kind 
of “tidy,” pinned to a chair back so as to protect the up- 
holstery against damage from contact with heads that had 
been inundated with Macassar oil. 

The Meyrick armour sold by Messrs. Christie on the 
21st of February made a stir on account of great prices. 
The authenticity of the examples was unquestioned. A 
Spanish cup-hilt rapier with its companion main gauche 
dagger were pieces de résistance. A magnificent circular 
shield of sixteenth century North Italian work won great 
favour and a great price. A series of Italian and German 
breastplates came forward for high valuation under the 
hammer. Sixteenth century steel maces, Spanish, German, 
and Italian helmets, rapiers, and finely designed toe pieces 
of steel, completed a rare series of delectable examples. 


a 


A recent Spanish law is reported which places an eXport 
duty of 100 per cent, ad valorem, on all antique and artis. 
tic objects over seventy years old, which are taken from 
the country. Just at present, out-going passenger baggage 
is being more rigorously examined at the frontiers than is 
that of tourists entering the country. Whether the law is 
intended to protect Spain against being denuded of its 
treasures, or is a device calculated to increase revenues at 
the expense of American visitors, it is difficult to deter. 
mine. No doubt both motives are operative. 

Art may yet pay 
when statesmanship 
has gone bankrupt. 
Here are the fathers of 
the Russian . church 
planning to offer for 
sale the age-old treas- 
ures of religious estab- 
lishments, in order to 
stave off national dis- 
solution. Meanwhile, 
it is reported that 
thrifty Germany is 
producing antiques in 
great quantity by 
most approved mod- 
ern methods. But the 
really fine old things 
in German possession 
are being more closely 
held than is frequently 
supposed. When the 
nobility are forced to 
sell, they are usually 


able to exact a COM- ree, Beap Purses (Victorian) 
fortable price. Collection Mrs. Day 








Reapinc Screen (early Victorian) Author's Collection 
Photographed to show construction. Observe that “Early Victorian” is 
ceasing to be a derisive term. 
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GeorcEe WASHINGTON 


The Home Market 


Three Gentlemen of Burslem 


By BonDoME 


WW poststs a wae the present age is as interested in 


portraits as was that of the early nineteenth cen- 

tury, would be hard to say. Cheap lithography and 
various more mechanical processes have made easy the pos- 
session of pictures of our gods and heroes. Hence they may 
lessen the desire to possess. College youth, if of the male 
persuasion, decorates the walls of its dwelling with clipped 
magazine portraits of movie queens; if of the other per- 
suasion, displays a divided adoration. But the ikon is 
likely to be a magazine illustration,—unless, by chance, 
it be a photograph. 

It is doubtful that grown-ups give the same meed of 
admiration to national figures as was the habit a hundred 
years ago. Perhaps, in these speedier days, political figures 
emerge and disappear too rapidly to gain more than the 
fleeting recognition of a scrap of paper,—today pinned to 
the wall, tomorrow consigned to the waste-basket. 


These profound reflections, whether or not justified by 
facts, are the outgrowth of my delight in encountering, in 
three different and widely separated shops, three Stafford- 
shire portrait busts of three great men. Oddly enough, the 
name of each of them begins with a ““W” : George Wash- 
ington, John Wesley, and the Duke of Wellington. They 
are such an interesting trio that I have arranged to have 
them brought together here in a kind of golden apple con- 
test, but with a jury instead of a judge,and no golden apple 
for the winner. 

Staffordshire portrait busts were, I understand, set going 
by the Woods of Burslem.‘Enoch Wood was chiefly respon- 
sible for the early ones. An example of his work at the re- 
cent sale of Washington relics represented John Wesley. 
It bore, stamped in the glaze of the back, the following 
inscription :— 


“The Reverend John Wesley, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
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College, Oxford, and Founder of Methodism. He sat for 
this bust to Mr. Enoch Wood, Sculptor, Burslem, 1781, 
and died in 1787. Is not this a Brand plucked out of the 
Fire?” 

That particular bust shows the great preacher as a 
cheerful, somewhat chubby-faced person, with a vigorous 
jaw and a tilt to the chin expressive of an affirmative in- 
dependence of character. There have, in later years, ap- 
peared a number of Staffordshire variants of this bust; 
some verging on the san¢ti- 
monious; some, like the one 
shown here, suggestive at 
once of worry and restraint. 
Here is a fine head, well 
modelled, with quite an ex- 
traordinary feeling for flesh- 
ly values as they must be 
translated into glazed 
ware. 

In ampler and more im- 
perially classic vein, though 
of similar size,are the Wash- 
ington and the Wellington, 
both bereft of mundane ap- 
‘parel as befits those who 
consort with the immortal 
and imperturbable dwellers 
on Olympus. Yet there 
might ensue some perturba- 
tion on the sacred mount, 
following the advent of 
these two rivals of Jove and 
Apollo. : 

It may be interesting to 
compare this ceramic Wash- 
ington with the lead bust 
after Houdon, pictured on 
another page. The French 
work is twenty-five inches 
high, against an approxi- 
mate thirteen inches for the 
English example. They are 
reproduced to nearly the 
same size. Surely the Staf- 
fordshire potter, be he 
Enoch Wood or a successor, 
had the more spacious imag- 
ination, the deeper conception of a majestic and god-like 
calm. 

Those who know Wellington only in late profile medal- 
lions of porcelain, plaster, or cast iron, a hawk-faced iron 
Duke indeed, will be pleased to meet him in the more mob- 
ile young manhood here presented. His, surely, is an 
appealing, yet aristocratic beauty such as falls to the lot of 
few actual creatures, and to far fewer effigies. Somewhere in 
the recesses of his mind the modeller of this bust retained 
a haunting memory of the Hermes of Praxiteles, and, 
therewithal, a prescient image of Wallace Reid in guise of 
Peter Ibbetson. 

As to the age of the three great men thus translated into 
uncommon clay, I have no very definite notion. Their tint- 
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ing is imperishably fresh; their appeal quite apart from 
considerations of time. They have neither the delicacy nor 
the naivete of the eighteenth century. Their implications 
are rather of early days in the century that followed. 

* * * 


Much has, of late, been written by way of warning the 
guileless collector against skillfully produced imitations of 
things antique. For my own part, my chief objection to 
such frauds is that they are usually put out at a price 
which represents not only a 
fair profit on the cost of 
production, but. an unfair 
profit based on the assump- 
tion of a degree of age and 
rarity which they do not 
actually possess. Hence they 
fall somewhat into the class 
of the raised check, which 
starts with genuine value 
and becomes vitiated only 
through dishonest inflation. 

For the reproduction, as 
such, I cherish a profound 
respect. I am, however, 
troubled with doubts con- 
cerning the substitute, that 
usually cheap, often taw- 
dry, and invariably obvious 
changeling which is offered 
not in imitation of, but in 
place of, the real thing,— 
paper armour, tin swords, 
plaster wood carvings, sug- 
gested by the collector’s 
interest, but produced not 
in behalf of collecting, but 
of pseudo interior-decora- 
tion. Just now ship models 
are suffering from this in- 
sincerest form of flattery. 
Properly speaking, a ship 
model is the original study 
for a vessel. Another type 
of ship model is a copy 
made to actual scale, and 
showing every sail, mast, 
spar, and rope in exact 
counterpart of the original. Such models, since they usually 
represent affectionate veneration for a fine craft, are at 
times very precious pieces of workmanship. 

Aside from their historic and nautical interest, ship 
models have, in proper surroundings, real decorative value. 
Today they are popular and not at all inexpensive. Hence 
we perceive the emergence of’ the substitute, made, by 
the way, frequently in Germany. In pattern, these craft 
usually suggest the middle ages, in material they suggest 
plaster, in color they suggest a sooty, city sunset in 
November. Judiciously placed, they are capable of exerting 
some adorning influence. But they are not ship models; 
they are simply ship motifs. The distinction is not with- 
out significance. 
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Books— Old and Rare 


The Beginnings of Book Printing 


By Georce H. Sarcent 


may be designated as “‘the first.” We all know 

what liberal prices are paid for the first glass made 
in this country; what interest attaches to the first postage 
stamp; with what eagerness the collectors would scramble 
for the authenticated first piece of American silverware; 
what a fortune would be waiting for the discoverer of 
what could be proved, beyond question, the first wooden 
nutmeg. So in books the collector seeks first editions, with 
all their imperfections on their heads, unmindful of the 
later and better ones. 
. Nor is this desire to possess the “‘first”’ confined to edi- 
tions. The first book printed in one’s own town becomes a 
local possession of which to be proud; the first book 
printed in one’s native state is a far more desirable rarity; 
the first book printed in what is now the United States— 
the Bay Psalm Book—is an almost priceless introuvable; 
and the first book ever printed from movable types, the 
great invent‘on which has influenced the world more than 
anything else since the birth of Christ, is stiil the most 
valuable book in the world. This statement holds true 
despite the fact that a higher price has been paid for a 
Shakespearean play, owing to a contest between two 
Americans, each a collector of Shakespeare’s works and 
each possessed of unlimited means. 

There are fashions in books, and the tastes of colle¢tors 
change from generation to generation. The earliest book 
collectors gathered their treasures from a point of view far 
removed from that of the majority of present-day collec- 
tors. They bought rare books as a means of extending cul- 
ture, and the English university man who went to the 
Continent to complete his education bought the classics, 
turning his attention more and more, as the love of books 
grew within him, to those first editions which were issued 
in forms of varying magnificence by the early printers. In 
the course of time, Englishmen came to realize that there 
were great modern writers as well, and the impetus to 
appreciation of Shakespeare given by such writers as 
Johnson and Dryden brought about a decline in interest 
for, although not in price of, the editiones principes of 
Greek and Latin authors. It seems impossible that a Dutch 
edition of a classical author printed at the Elzevir press 
ever cost forty times as much as a Shakespeare quarto 
and that an early edition of the writings of the Christian 
Fathers brought more than all the English poets. 

But it was not until there developed a sentiment for 
books because of more than their contents that the pro- 
ductions of the first presses in Europe were widely sought. 
To be sure, the first printed book, the Gutenberg Bible, 
or as it was once called, the Mazarin Bible—from the dis- 
covery of a copy in the library of Cardinal Mazarin—has 
always been appreciated by a certain class of collectors. 

et up to a century ago the price seldom rose above 
£100, while other black-letter volumes were bringing sums 


M = people who are collectors like things which 


in excess of that. The Gaignat copy on vellum brought 
only 1200 francs in 1769. Another vellum copy, for which 
Henry Perkins, the English brewer, paid £504 went to 
Baron Ashburnham at the sale of the Perkins library for 
£3400, and was bought for £4000 by Quaritch, the London 
dealer, who priced it at £5000. It passed into the library 
of Robert Hoe, at whose sale in 1911 it was bought for the 
library of Henry E. Huntington for $50,000, the highest 
price up to that time ever paid for a printed book. 

This first book printed from movable types, as may be 
judged, is the natural foundation of any private library 
whose owner has the money to purchase a copy when one 
comes into the market—which is not likely toy be a fre- 
quent happening. A manuscript note in a copy in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris proves that it was finished 
before 1456, although the printed book bears neither 
printer’s name nor date. As it probably took five years in 
printing, its date is generally accepted as 1450-1455. The 
invention of printing from movable types undoubtedly 
came some time before, as fragments of a Donatus or Latin 
Grammar, and of an almanac whose dates correspond to 
1448 are in existence. But the Forty-two Line Bible, as it is 
known to exact bibliographers (there being no other Bible 
with that number of lines to a column), was the first im- 
portant book ever printed from types. 

Most of the known copies are in public libraries, and, 
had it not been for a New York dealer who recently se- 
cured a very imperfect copy and sold it by chapters and 
separate leaves, the average book collector might well 
despair of ever owning even a portion of it. And the marvel 
of the whole matter is that the first important product of 
the printing press is, today, one of the most beautiful 
specimens of typography in existence. In quality its paper 
is far beyond anything we today possess; its composition 
is regular to mathematical minuteness; ifs ink is of a 
peculiar firm black; and, while the early Gothic types are 
difficult to read until one has become accustomed to the 
archaic forms, and to variations in forms of the same letter, 
the effect of the whole page is singularly impressive. 

But while the Forty-two Line Bible has grown constantly 
in the estimation of book collectors (as well as in price), 
other specimens of early printing have been subject to 
changing fashions. By “early printed books” is meant 
books which were printed before the year 1500, and known 
as incunabula or “cradle books.”’ Most of these were theo- 
logical in subject, and some are among the most beautiful 
specimens of typography in existence. In the seventeenth 
century, before the Forty-two Line Bible had been dis- 
covered, collectors did not realize how many Continental 
presses had produced books in the fifteenth century. A 
seventeenth-century sale of books mentioned “early 
printed books” from sixteenth-century presses, but did not 
mention the works of Gutenberg, Fust, and Schoeffer, 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, Gering, Zell, Caxton, or Wyn- 
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Reproduction from an original copy of the first book printed from movable types (1450-1455). Portion of the sixth 
and seventh chapters of the First Book of Kings. The chapter initial was put in by hand and the text initials are 


rubricated. 
(Th 


is zinc 
serted by hand.) 


engraving reproduces exactly the form of the letters. It does not indicate the color-value of the rubrications, which were in- 
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kyn de Worde, those early printers whose names today 
are magnets to pull dollars from pockets in the auction 
room. 

At the beginning of the last century, however, there was 
an awakening of interest in incunabula. Prices of the ear- 
liest books soared, although it cannot be said that they 
soared more than did some of later date. Then for a time 
came a falling off of interest; but half a century ago col- 
le@tors began to pick up productions of the early Continen- 
tal presses of smaller towns, and laid foundations for the 
great Thacher collection in the Library of Congress, the 
splendid collection of first issues of the press in Europe 
which is now in the Annmary Brown Memorial in Provi- 
dence, and innumerable private collections of which noth- 
ing was heard until the Bibliographical Society of America 
compiled a Census of incunabula in America. This showed 
over 13,200 copies of more than 6640 titles of fifteenth- 
century books owned in 169 public and 246 private col- 
lections in this country. 


NOTES 


In the accompanying reproduction of a page of the 
Gutenberg or Forty-two Line Bible not a single typographi- 
cal error has been discovered, nor has one been found in 
an examination of more than a hundred similar pages. 
Proofreading in the fifteenth century was not the work of 
an office proofreader. The text was set up by a compositor 
who was also a scholar, and usually each corrected his own 
copy, although the proof was read by others familiar with 
the subject-matter. The contractions used in many words, 
which sometimes make the text so difficult to read today, 
were well known to compositors and scholars of the time. 
In many of the books in which corrections were found 
necessary these were made by the rubricator who put in 
the red initials and who was also a scholar. Happy pub- 
lisher, who found it unnecessary to have proofreaders! 


The Club of Odd Volumes, a Boston organization of 
seventy-one booklovers and collectors, last month held an 
exhibition of early printed books at its clubhouse, which 
was opened to the public for a week. This exhibition was 
arranged particularly to illustrate the varied interests of 
booklovers between 1450 and 1500, and some seventy 
specimens of incunabula from the private libraries of mem- 
bers were on exhibition. From a portion of the first printed 
Bible to modern examples of books shown for purposes of 
comparison with the old books which formed the models 
for their types, the exhibits were alike interesting to the 
student of typography, of engraving, of history, geography 
and manners of the time. Such exhibitions serve a useful 
purpose and do much to advance the modern art of 
printing. 


Following the important book sales of February there 
were several sales of minor importance in March, at which 
the prices showed that the market is still largely in the 
buyers’ hands, and that the buyers are very largely col- 
lectors and librarians who are taking advantage of their 
present opportunity. At a sale of art reference books for 
the connoisseur at the American Art Galleries on March 
I and 2 a damaged copy of Ferrario’s Le Costume Ancien 
et Moderne, Milan, 1827, seventeen volumes, with colored 


plates, brought $190; Racinet’s Le Costume Historique, 
Paris, 1888, six volumes, $170; and the original Kamashas- 
tra edition of Burton’s Arabian Nights, Benares, 1885- 
1888, seventeen volumes, $132.50. The 824 lots catalogued 
brought a total of $6942. At the Anderson Galleries the 
sale of a collection of Americana, including many unusual 
items formerly in the library of the late Charles Eliot 
Norton of Harvard, attracted many colle¢tors. An incom- 
plete set of De Bry’s Voyages in Latin, including the 
Voyages to America, Parts I to XI, and to the East Indies, 
Parts I to X, realized $775; the original edition of Edward 
Johnson’s History of New England, London, 1654, fetched 
$140; John Jubbes’s Briefe vindication of the Religion and 
Government of New England (ante 1658), $225; Increase 
Mather’s Brief History of the War with the Indians, London, 
1676, $180; and one of the rarest of Western narratives, 
John Pope’s Tour Through the Southern and Western Terri- 
tories, printed at Richmond by John Dixon, 1792, $1415. 
At the same galleries a collection consigned from Europe, 
with a few books remaining from the library of the late 
Daniel F. Appicton, contained some rare items. A beauti- 
fully illuminated Book of Hours of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury went for $1275, and another of the late fifteenth cen- 
tury, by a Flemish artist, brought $825. The Macklin 
Bible of 1800, with the illustrations colored, was bought 
by William R. Hearst for $455;a set of Dickens’s Christmas 
Books, all first-issues, $350; the original manuscript of the 
trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, used by Agnes Strickland 
when writing her Life of the unfortunate queen, $260; 
and the original manuscripts of the log-books kept by 
Admiral Sir Joseph Niason, the “Alexander,” “Hecla,” and 
“Fury,” 1818-1823, were bought by Lathrop C. Harper of 
New York for $195. The sale ofthe law library of Hon. 


‘Russell Benedict of Brooklyn, at the American Art Galler- 


ies, brought a total of $36,418.50. While the excessively 
rare and unique items brought good prices, the dispersal 
of lot after lot of rare early session laws of the states at 
from one to three dollars each suggested a combination of 
the bidders analogous to the “knock-out” system of the 
English provincial auction sales. The first edition of the 
compiled laws of New York state, the only copy known 
in private hands, brought $3000. The New York laws of 
1710, printed by William Bradford, brought $2100; and 
another copy, without the “additional laws” in ‘the first 
copy, went for $1400. A perfect copy of the first collected 
laws of Pennsylvania realized $1000. The rare General 
Laws and Liberties of the Massachusetts Colony in New 
England, 1672, fetched the same price. The Acts and Laws 
of the October Session, 1692, of the Massachusetts Assem- 
bly, went for $850; and the Laws and Charter of Massa- 
chusetts, 1699, $650. 


Another important English library is to come into the 
auction room at Sotheby’s this month, or rather, a portion 
of it will be sold. This is the extensive and valuable library 
of the late Michael Tomkinson of Francke Hall, Kidder- 
minster, which includes in the first portion several illumi- 
nated manuscripts, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis, both printed by William Cax- 
ton; books from the press of Wynkyn de Worde and other 
early English printers. 
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The Museum and the Collector 


What Is a “Nuseum Piece?” 


By Cuarves Over CorneELIUS 


all what is meant by a “museum example.” The aims 
of the modern art museum have only recently taken 
direction and the ancient idea of museum purpose is still 
prevalent—buttressed by the fact that many European 
museums still continue 
in the old tradition. 
Hence to many people 
the realization may 
come as a shock that 
it is mot the unique 
work of art which to- 
day holds the only 
password for entrance 
into a museum collec- 
tion. Many an owner 
of some quaint and 
curious piece of furni- 
ture or metal work has 
experienced a thrill at 
the passing remark of a 
friend, ‘Oh, thatshould 
be in a museum.” Per- 
haps it should, but if it 
is both quaint and cu- 
rious the chances are 
that a museum is just 
the place where it 
ought not to be. 
What, then, are the 
qualities which mark a 
work of utilitarian art 
as a specimen worthy 
of preservation ina 
museum collection? To 
answer this, it is first of 
all necessary to go back 
a little and discuss why 
works of utilitarian art 
are shown in museums 
at all. 
It isa commonplace A Typicat Museum Prece (18th Century) 
to say that art is an 
expression of history. 
It is true, nevertheless; and we may simply take it for 
granted here. Because it reflects the economic, social, 
and cultural conditions of people in their every-day 
lives, utilitarian art expresses, or illuminates, history 
perhaps more direétly than do painting, sculpture, or 
music. It is, therefore, desirable, in showing collections 
of utilitarian art, to illustrate the changes and develop- 
ments which have occurred from century to century in 
the various branches of this art,—developments which 
have come as a result of adaptation to varying economic, 
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Marie Antoinette Secretary, Chinese Jacquer with French ormolu mounts. Ten years 
were occupied in making this and two accompanying pieces. 


social, or cultural conditions. All of these conditions relate 
themselves directly to the larger aspects of national 
growth, and it is these larger aspects which lie at the 
background of national art. 

Museum material, therefore, falls into definite groups 
divided nationally and 
chronologically. With- 
in each national group 
we should be able to 
trace a chronological 
development of typi- 
cal forms. 

Here, then, is the key 
to our selection of a 
museum specimen—it 
must be typical. It may 
not be a freak thing,— 
one whose chief recom- 
mendation is that it is 
“quaint and curious.” 
It may be a fully de- 
veloped example of a 
type, it may be repre- 
sentative of a transi- 
tional period of devel- 
opment, or it may be 
typical of its group and 
of its time. 

The next important 
requisite is that the 
piece shall be the best 
obtainable of its type, 
from the point of view 
of quality of design 
andexecution. Itslines, 
proportion, and. color 
must meet the exact- 
ing requirements of 
trained taste. Occasion- 
ally the esthetic quali- 
: . ties which are typical 
Metropolitan Museum of a period fall below 
the modern standard 
; of judgment, but these 
occurrences are so rare as to constitute exceptions, each 
to be met on its own ground. The craftsmanship which 
carries out the design must be of the highest quality ob- 
taining at the period. 

When once a complete collection of typical works has 
been formed, it is possible to include and show with it a 
limited number of objects which are variations from the 
types already represented. These variations will exemplify 
the adaptability of regular types to personal tastes, and 
will serve as guides to modern craftsmen in using tradi- 
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tional art as a basis for their own work. This educational 
consideration is, in fact, one of the outstanding features 
of the modern American museum. But the exhibition of 
variants from type is dangerous and misleading without a 
complete representation of typical forms. 

We may now summarize and illustrate the qualities 
which we have indicated as essential to the best museum 
specimens of utilitarian art. First, they must be typical of 
their time and place, fitting into the traditional national 
development. Secondly, they must exhibit the best zesthet- 
ic qualities of their national art. Thirdly, their crafts- 
manship must be the most consummate, consistent with 
the attainment of the arts and crafts of their time. 

Perhaps no better example could be shown of a museum 
specimen possessing all of these requisites than the fine 
secretary shown in the accompanying photograph. This 
piece is a typical product of its nation, France, in the 
culminating period of its furniture design and cabinet- 
work. Ordered for the Chateau of St. Cloud by Marie 
Antoinette, the Queen of Louis XVI, the three matching 
pieces of commode, secretary, and jewel-cabinet occupied 
more than ten years in their making. The commode, the 


secretary, and the jewel-cabinet were all articles of furni- 
ture found in the great houses of the French aristocracy, 
and this was a period of aristocratic patronage of the 
cabinet-maker. The design is typical in its lines and pro- 
portion, in its use of gilt bronze for decoration and contrast, 
and in the semi-realistic modelling of the flowers and fruits. 

The technique of execution is unsurpassable. The finest 
Chinese lacquer covers the wooden panels, the most ex- 

-quisite modelling and ciselure have been lavished on the 
ormolu mounts, the whole of these covering an oaken 
structure so perfectly joined by the cabinet-makers that 
the century and a half since it was made has seen little 
warping or shifting of the various pieces which compose 
the skeleton. 

What more, then, can we ask of a piece of furniture than 
this, that consummate sculptors, lacquerers, and cabinet- 
makers combine to produce it? No wonder, then, that the 
result is truly worthy of a place in the palace of a queen! 
Its position as a “museum specimen’”’ is therefore unas- 
sailable. It is typical of the best national art of its time, 
and its craftsmanship sets a standard for comparison 
whose influence upon public taste is boundless. 





Current Books and Magazines 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in ANTIQUES may be purchased through this magazine. Address Book Department. 


Tue Present State or Orv Encuisu Furniture. By R. W. Symonds. New. 

York, Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $20.00. 
és teneriem is some satisfaction in realizing that the breadth and 

profundity of knowledge which this. book represents. was 
not a sudden and spontaneous endowment bestowed upon the 
author. As he himself explains, when first he became interested in 
old furniture, he found that the classic guide-books, “while excel- 
lent from an historical point of view, were of no real assistance to 
him, either for determining desirable pieces to buy, or for the 
recognition of genuine ‘untouched’ examples; and the essential 
knowledge he so much required he had to obtain solely by 
practical experience.” 

Later he remarks that perhaps too much attention has been 
given to the personalities of eighteenth century cabinet-makers 
and to their influence, and too little to the consideration of old 
furniture “‘as it exists today.” Since this last is the chief concern 
of the judicious collector, the author makes it the reason-for- 
being of his book. 

The considerations governing the critical appraisal of old fur- 
niture, of whatever period, he states as: color and condition of 
wood; design, proportion, and ornamentation; and quality of 
workmanship. 

Not all of these would hold for the collector of American fur- 
niture. The rough and tumble of a growing and changing society 
have demoralized the patina of most of our old pieces, save those 
rare ones which, for some special reason, have been guarded by a 
family of more than ordinary conservatism, possessed, likewise, 
of a steadfast heritage of housemaids. But for English furniture, 
the patina of time, assisted by diligent elbows, is all important. 
Time brings a natural bloom to the surface of wood, and the dili- 
gent elbow, after years of toil, rubs accumulating dust into the 
interstices of carving and clears relief surfaces to bright contrast. 
Not all old English furniture has escaped the hands of the var- 
nisher, but probably a larger proportion is intact than has been 
the case in America. 

The matter of design and ornamentation affects values in an- 





tique pieces much as it affected their values when new. An elabo- 
rate piece, designed by a fashionable cabinet-maker for a wealthy 
client, was very expensive. Modifications of costly designs were 
executed to meet more limited purses. Relative values are much 
the same now as then. On the whole, however, small scale ex- 
amples, adapted to present-day uses, are more sought than mon- 
umental pieces designed for palaces. 

Workmanship is a matter of cabinet-making. In the eighteenth 
century, timber was not used for cabinet work until eight or ten 
years after its cutting. The Dutch laid their trees in water for two 
years until the sap had been drawn out. Shrinkage will, of course, 
occur in the best of pieces, but, in these best, provision, in so far as 
may be, was made for it. 

Having thus established the three points of his plane of dis- 
cussion, the author treats the furniture of the oak period and of 
the walnut period, casts his critical eye over lacquered, gesso, and 
gilded furniture, and over mirrors; devotes a chapter each to the 
early mahogany and the middle mahogany period, discusses the 
product of the late eighteenth century, and then closes with a 
brief examination of Irish furniture and of the furniture of the 
Continent as compared with that of England. There follows a 
valuable “Chronological Survey” and a sufficient index. 

In each chapter the same logical method of treatment is ob- 
served. A brief but historical survey is followed by adequate and 
careful discussion of the bearing of the three fundamental consid- 
erations of patina, ornament, and workmanship. The various 
types which characterize the immediate period are then taken up. 
Spurious furniture of these types, and the means of its detection, 
bring each stage of the progression to an appropriate close. 

So the book moves to the end of the eighteenth century, when 
“the French Empire style began to be noticed by English furni- 
ture designers, such as Sheraton. Exhausted France borrowed the 
artistic strength of Greece and Rome, and draped it in muslin 
and gossamer. With the introduction of this decadent period, the 
history of English furniture may be brought fitly to a close.” 
That the arrangement thus outlined is admirable calls for no 
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affirmation by the reviewer. The treatment fulfills the promise of 
the plan, for it is clear, simple, straightforward, and withal, -ex- 
tremely informative. 

The connoisseur of old paintings studies the minutiae of an 
artist’s handiwork until his eye can detect every slight variation 
from the normal. So Mr. Symonds has studied English furniture. 
He notes the faint differences between the color reflection of old 
mirror-glass and that of modern imitations. He observes that the 
top of an old pie-crust table will have lost its perfect circularity 
because of the wood’s having shrunk across the grain. Early side- 
boards, in England, were seldom made with the straight front, 
and most of those extant, of this shape, he considers generally of 
poor quality. The bow front is the most common among genuine 
examples. Rarer examples have a serpentine front. Sideboards of 
semi-circular shape also occur. 

The degrees of rarity in lacquered furniture, on the basis of 
color, is as follows: comparatively common, black; less common 
in the order given, green, blue, red, and buff. The last is rare to 
the point, almost, of non-existence: The interior of a lacquered 
cabinet should be of the same color as the exterior. So it goes. 
Thus completely forewarned, the collector should be able to avoid 
too wide a wandering from the path of safety. 

Typographically The Present State of Old English Furniture is 
a very engaging book. The type is large enough for legibility, and 
is well spaced; the page margin is wide. The whole invites to 
perusal. Similarly the illustrations call for high praise. The origi- 
nal photographs were well taken, the half-tone plates were care- 
fully engraved, and they have been finely printed on a page whose 
size, 934 x 12 inches, enables adequate presentation of each cut. 
As is usual where the letter-press occurs on antique paper and the 
illustrations on glazed stock, “tipped in,” there are inconvenient 
gaps between discussion and example, and the illustrative pages 
have an unfortunate way of coming loose. These physical diffi- 
culties are probably unavoidable where the best of typographical 
result, which calls for a matt paper, and the best of pictorial re- 
sult, which calls for polished paper, are simultaneously sought. 

It is, perhaps, ungracious to refer to them in discussing a work 
which is so distinctly a contribution to the scholarship of the 
mobiliary art. 

Tue Lace anp Emsroiwery Co.tector: By Mrs. R. E. Head. New York, 

Dodd Mead & Company; 240 pages, 49 illustrations. Price, $2.50. 

7" is a pleasant fact that it is not necessary to be a millionaire 

to indulge in the hobby of colleéting old lace. The rich col- 
leétor, certainly, can aim higher than the poor one—yet the 
humble collector with his lean purse may enjoy the pleasures of 
the chase more keenly.” In this delightfully encouraging way Mrs. 
R. E. Head opens her book, The Lace & Embroidery Collector, 
and it is in this same spirit that she tells, through fourteen 
chapters of interesting details, the history of lace and, in six 
more, the history of embroidery. 

Hand-made lace is divided into two great classes: that worked 
with a needle, and therefore called needlepoint; and that woven 
by means of bobbins on a pillow. Once the points of difference are 
learned, it is easy to distinguish between the two. In needlepoint 
the stitches are looped, and are worked with a single thread, 
whereas in bobbin lace the stitches are formed by twisting two or 
more threads together. Excellent illustrations of single stitches, 
enlarged to ten times their actual size, help to make clear Mrs. 
Head’s points. In fact, all-the illustrations do much to strengthen 
the text, and although placed inconveniently at the end of the 
book, necessitating constant turning of pages, are exceptionally 
well taken. 

The discussion of lace is classified by nations, a chapter to the 
development of each class in one country. The chief cities where 
the industry is carried on are noted, with a paragraph or two in 
the different types of lace manufactured in each. A glossary of 
terms, together with a chapter on the identification of lace, and 





an elaborate index, make the first fourteen chapters a compre- 
hensive handbook on this branch of colleéting, which is decora- 
tive as well as alluring, especially if one happens to be a woman, 

It seems a little unfortunate that this book could not have been 
issued in two parts. As it stands, it is a trifle too bulky for con- 
venient carrying in one’s pocket, the prime requisite of a col- 
lector’s manual; and the last six chapters on embroidery seem out 
of place. 

Beginning with the fourth century B.C., Mrs. Head gives a 
rough outline of the history of embroidery, and tells many inter- 
esting anecdotes on the subject. One learns that, when she died, 
Queen Elizabeth owned no less than three thousand gowns, and 
that King James insisted on his wife’s wearing her predecessor’s 
clothes. Extracts from letters and records written during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries give an enlightening view 
of costume embellishments during that. period, and it is almost 
with a shock that one encounters Puritanical samplers and 
dwells with them for one short chapter. 

The illustrations of embroideries are again good; and the index 
is comprehensive. The book, on the whole, is well worth a place 
in any collector’s library, and should prove most useful to him, or 
more probably her, who would start collecting the various types 
of lace and embroidery. ; 


Tue Sramp Cottecrtor: By Stanley C. Johnson. New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Company; 8 vo. 317 pages, 32 half-tone, and six line illustrations. Price, $2.50. 
Darrian this book carries the subtitle, 4 Guide to the 
World’s Postage Stamps, the contents do not warrant the 
claim. Most of the chapters are devoted to the stamps of England 
and her colonies, although the United States receives considera- 
ble attention. Continental stamps and the stamps of France are 
discussed in two chapters. 

Beginning with some valuable information on the collecting of 
stamps and hints for planning and arranging a collection, the 
author devotes chapters to forged and faked stamps and to pio- 
neer collectors. He also offers several interesting chapters on en- 
graved and surface-printed stamps. 

The chapters devoted to England and her colonies are ex- 
ceedingly good and crowd much valuable information into small 
space. 

The Stamp Collector as a whole, may be recommended for those 
who wish to obtain a general idea of what stamp collecting is; and 
to the beginner and the less advanced collector. An expert will 
find it of value only as a means of identifying various types of 


English and English-Colonial stamps. 


Antiques in Current Magazines 
FURNISHINGS 


EssentiaL Vauues IN ITatian Furniture. Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein in March The Spur. Illustrated. An exposition, not 
of money value, but of the perennial appeal and universal 
adaptability of Italian furniture. 


Apapt Your Furniture To Your House, IJ.—Tue Seven- 
TEENTH CENTURY IN America. Charles O. Cornelius in March 
Country Life. Sketches by O. R. Eggers and photographs. An 
account of American adaptations of the simpler architectural 
forms in sixteenth century England and suggestions as to 
suitable furniture and decorative accessories. _ 


Tue Acquisirive Connotsseur. Elizabeth Lounsbery in March 
Harper’s Bazar. French, Gothic and Early Renaissance cup- 
boards, with three illustrations. 


Some Post-Director CuiprpenDALE Drawincs. Meyer R. 
Rogers in February Art in America notes the acquisition by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 207 sheets of drawings of 
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furniture design. Many of these drawings are originals for 
Chippendale’s The Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Director, 
Editions of 1754 and 1762. Illustrated by three designs. 


Tue Earty Use anp Manuracture or Paper-HAncincs IN 
Boston. Walter Kendall Watkins in January O/d Time New 
England. Illustrated. A short history of the beginnings of 
“painted paper,” and several pages of eighteenth century 
advertisements of paper hangings in Boston. 


FABRICS AND TEXTILES 


Centra Asian Rucs. Major Hartley Clark in The Connoisseur 
for February. Photograph and description of an Adraskand 
carpet. 


Eat Your Cake AND Have It Too. Alice Van Leer Carrick, in 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal for March. Many illustrations. 
Pennsylvania~-Dutch drawn-work and embroidery as models 
for the utilization of old linen. 


” 


“Point CompTé ” or Lace Netrinc by the late Miss Caroline 
Patience Ingram in The Connoisseur for February. Five illus- 
trations with description of this lace or “darned netting” 
which was used chiefly for ecclesiastical purposes. 


Tue CarE AND REsToRATION OF TEXTILES. Jessie Martin Breese 
in March Country Life. Illustrated. Of value to every house- 
hold, whether it contains Gobelin tapestries or chintz, Persian 
carpets or hooked rugs. 


GLASS 


Apstey Petiatr’s Grass Cameos. Herbert W. L. Way in The 
Connoisseur for February. Illustrated. An account of Apsley 
Pellatt and his method of “Crystallo Ceramie” or glass 
incrustation. 


METAL 


A Late SassaniAn SILVER Disu. O. M. Dallon in The Burlington 
Magazine for February. Photograph and description of a dish 
of the seventh or eighth century, found in India. 


New Encianp Sitversmitus. George Francis Dow in February 
Art in America. A page of illustrations and five pages of news 
items, gleaned from Boston newspapers, during the years 1704 
to 1750. 


Nores on House Harpware (1790-1810) IN A CoNNECTICUT 
Town. Theodore S. Woolsey in January Old Time New Eng- 
land. Illustrated. Some information concerning country black- 
smiths and their making of domestic articles and suggestions 
as to further study of this interesting subject. 


EIcHTEENTH Century SILVER. Francis H. Bigelow in The House 


Beautiful for April. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


Tue Frank Lioyp Co..ection at THE British Museum. 
R. L. Hobson in The Burlington Magazine for February. Illus- 
trated. An account of a very fine collection of early Worcester 
porcelain, brought together by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lloyd 
and now presented by them to the British Museum. 


Worcester Porcexain. Later Pertop. Frederick Litchfield in 
The Connoisseur for February. Contains, besides many illus- 
trations, a page of Worcester Porcelain Marks (Flight Period 
and later) and an account of the Worcester Porcelain Factory 
from 1783 to the present day. 


THE Porrery AND Porce.ain oF Spain. W. G. Blaikie Murdock 
in The Spur for March. An enthusiastic account of Spanish 
pottery, well illustrated. : 














Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of 
the paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. Where answer by 
mail is desired, a stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the query. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material and derivation, and should, if possible, be 
accompanied by photographs. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


8. E. Y., asks: “Will there be something in ANTIQUES about cameos, 
shell, and onyx, such as our grandmothers wore fifty or sixty 
years ago?” 


ANTIQUES expects, at some time in the near future, to publish 
an article on cameos. 


g. E. R. G., New Hampshire, wishes to know where he can buy priced 
catalogues of sales of American antiques. 


Among the more important auction firms are the following: 
The American Art Galleries, Madison Square South, New York 
City. 
The Anderson Galleries, Park Avenue at sgth Street, New York 
City. 
Clarke’s, 42 East 58th Street, New York City. 
Williams, Barker & Severn, 624 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Information as to catalogues and their prices may be obtained 
by writing direct to these firms. 


10. H. B. H., Massachusetts, asks whether a colored print in her posses- 
sion entitled, “La Visite au Grandpere,” signed 7. R. Smith, 
pinx., and La Coeur, sculp., is by the Smith referred to in ANTIQUES 
for March, page 129. 


The print in question, was, as it indicates, engraved by Pierre La 
Coeur (or La Cour) of Bordeaux (b. 1745, d. 1814). It is prob- 
ably after a painting by the John Raphael Smith (b. 1752, d. 1812) 
referred to in ANTIQUES. Smith was best known as an engraver 
after other masters, but he also executed some paintings. The 
references noted below make no mention of this title, or of rela- 
tionship between J. R. Smith and Pierre La Coeur. The former 
was, however, well known on the Continent, and it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that one or more of his paintings were re- 
produced by French engravers. See Dictionaire des Artistes, Bellier 
et Auvray; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers; also 
Fohn Raphael Smith, His Life and Works, by Julia Frankau, Lon- 
don, 1902. 


11. B. M. M., California, “Can you tell me the address of some one 
who is selling decalcomania pictures suitable for use on furniture 
and glass?” 


Reference to A. P. Harris, Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, 
California, should bring the desired information. 

12. F. C., Virginia, writes concerning the identification of china plates. 
The answer to this question will be given in the May number of 
ANTIQUES. 

13. J. L.C., New Hampshire, “Can you tell me when and where the ship 
Delhi was built?” 


The ship, Delhi, of 623 tons, was built at Medford, Mass., in 
1838, by Waterman and Ewell. Her first owners were Henry 
Oxnard and Wm. and J. Amory Appleton of Boston. She changed 
hands in 1854, and again in 1857. In 1859 she was transferred to 
Spanish ownership, and her name became Primera de Alicante. 


* * & 


Answers to Questions in Previous Numbers 
of ANTIQUES 
April, E. G. M:, Maryland. 


The Queries Editor has received a number of answers to the 
request for a poem on antiques. A copy follows: 
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In AMSTERDAM 
By Eugene Field 


eee ee 
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Meynheer Hans Von Der Bloom has got 
A magasin in Kalverstraat, 

Where one can buy for sordid gold 

Wares quaint and curious, new and old. 
Here are antiquities galore— 

The jewels which Dutch monarchs wore, 
Swords, teacups, helmets, platters, clocks, 
Bright Dresden jars, dull Holland crocks, 
And all those joys I might rehearse 

That please the eye, but wreck the purse. 


ae 


I most admired an ancient bed, 
With ornate carvings at its. head, 
A massive frame of dingy oak, 

' Whose curious size and mould bespoke 
Prodigious age. “How much?” I cried, 
“Ein tousand gildens,” Hans replied. 
And then the honest Dutchman said, 
A king oncé,owned that glorious bed. 
King Fritz der Foorst, of blessed fame, 
Had owned.and slept within the same. 


Then long I stood and mutely gazed, 
’ By reminiscent splendor dazed; 

And I had bought it right away 

Had I the wherewithal to pay; 

But, lacking of the needful pelf, 

I thus discoursed within myself: 
“Oh, happy Holland—where’s the bliss 
That can-approximate to this 
Possession of the rare antique 

Which maniacs hanker for and seek? 
My native land is full of stuff 

That’s good, but is not old enough. 
Alas! it has no oaken beds 

Wherein have slumbered royal heads, 
No relic on whose face we see 

The proof of grand antiquity!” 


Thus reasoned I a goodly spell, 

Until perchance my vision fell 

Upon a trademark at the head 

Of Fritz der Foorst’s old oaken bed— 

A rampant Wolverine, and round 

This strange device these words I found: 
“Patent Antique. Berkey & Gay, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A.” 





At present I’m not saying much 
About the simple, guileless Dutch; 
And as it was a loathsome spot, 

I kept away from Kalverstraat; 
Determined when I want a bed 
In which has slept a royal head, 
T’ll patronize no middleman, 


But deal direct with Michigan. 


CRRA Rites eS ete 


The Editor has also received the following amusing poem from 
E. M., Wisconsin, which may prove of interest: ° 


— 


pS SL 





The table in our sitting room is mostly made of glue, 

And if you put a book on it you’d break it right in two, 

The davenport’s so wobbly that my mother has a fit 

Whenever callers happen in, for fear they’ll sit on it. 

And when a fly walks up the wall the old piano creaks, 

There’s nothing new in our house now—just shaky old antiques. 


Sees gest _ 


The broken wooden trundle bed where baby takes his nap 
Was thrown away when Washington was just a little chap. 
The clock looks like a coffin, and its wheels are made of wood, 
It’s older than the Pilgrims, but it isn’t any good. 

There’s horsehair all around the floor—the sofa always leaks. 
I wish we had some furniture that wasn’t all antiques. 


eT 


Before my mother got this way, our parlor things were new, 
And you could sit on some of them without your going through. 
But all the comfortable stuff she’s lately gone and sold, 

And won’t have nothing in the house that isn’t ages old; 

And if she gets much worse I know in just a few more weeks 
She’ll take us children to New York and trade us for antiques. 


tesa et 











Antiques in Lecture and Exhibition 


Antiques will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions j 
the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorig 
office, if possible, not later than the eighteenth of each month, for publication on ic 
thirtieth. 


EXHIBITIONS OF ANTIQUES 


Boston, Mass. 

April 3, 4, 5, 6,12—3 P.M. Annual opening of Fenway Court 
home of Mrs. John L. Gardner. Tickets obtainable at Hes. 
rick’s. 

Newport, R. I. Newport Art Association 

April 12 to 20. Exhibition of American furniture (1730-1800) 
including pieces of historical interest, and examples of the 
work of Rhode Island cabinet-makers. 


San Francisco, Cat. California Bookplate Society 


Last two weeks in April. Seventh Annual exhibition of Contempo. 
rary Bookplates. 


Note—The exhibit of bookplates is scheduled to be shown in 
various institutions in the coast cities until July. The Secre. 
tary of the American Bookplate Society will be glad to arrange 
fortnightly exhibits in any city after that date. Curators of 
libraries and museums are invited to communicate with him 
through ANTIQUES. 





Auction Notes 


CALENDAR 
(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 
NEW YORK: THE AMERICAN ArT GaLLerties, Madison Square South. 
March 31 and Aprilr Ancient Italian furniture, Venetian iron-work, fine old 
afternoons velvets and embroideries. Primitives and decorative 


paintings, consigned in large part from important for- 
eign sources to Mr. Joseph Dabissi of New York, the 
well-known antiquarian. On free view from March 28, 


April 7 and 8 Oriental rugs and carpets, together with modern furni- 
afternoons ture, silver, glass, and china, to be sold by order of 

Dewitt C. Flanagan and other private owners, and the 
Van Housen Charles Company of Albany, New York. 
On free view from April 3. 

April ro First editions of Mathew Arnold, Borrow, Bronte, the 

evening Brownings, Byron, Fitzgerald, Meredith, Morris, Ros- 

setti, Ruskin, Swinburne, and Tennyson, all in original 
bindings and mostly in levant cases, from the renowned 
library of Mr. Edward K. Butler of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. On free view from April 6. 

April 11 and 12 Finely bound library sets by order of the administrator 

afternoons and evenings of the estate of the late Mary L. Rogers of Boston; 
books with colored plates and an important extra- 
illustrated Life of Cruikshank; Kelmscott, Vale, and 
Doves press publications (a large number); rare first 
editions of esteemed authors, manuscripts of Robert 
Louis Stevenson and other books, many in fine bind- 
ings; from the estate of the late Louis Mohr of Chicago, 
Ill. On free view from April 6. 


Tue Anpverson Gatteries, Park Avenue at 59th St. 


April 3 and 4 The Sporting Library of a New York Gentleman. 
evenings 

April 6 The James N. Rosenberg collection of Etchings. 
evening 

April 7 and 8 Important collection of Early English and Irish silver. 
afternoons 

April 10 Private Library of a well-known collector, with addi- 

afternoon and evening tions from other sources. 

April 11 and 12 Early American furniture, glass, and rugs. 
afternoons 

April 19, 20, 21, 22 Spanish antiques brought to this country by Senor 
afternoons Louis Ruiz. 

April 26, 27, 28, 29 Collection of Early Georgian silver and Sheffield from 
afternoons London, 
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ASHINGTON’S birthday was chosen this year for the dis- 
persal of gifts associated with the Father of his Country 
rather than for the bringing of offerings such as is usual on natal 
celebrations. At the American Art Galleries, W. Lanier Washing- 
ton, great-great nephew of George Washington, released for sale 
his collection of relics and memorabilia of his illustrious ancestor. 
The number and variety of the objects offered are surprising. To be 
sure, not all of them had intimate or even immediate relationship 
to George Washington, but many were his constantly used_per- 
sonal belongings and many more were appurtenances of his 
household. His gold watch, his seal, a snuff-box enclosing, in a 
glass medallion, a lock of his. hair, his shoe buckle,—these were 
things of his daily need. 

It is now one hundred and twenty three years since Washing- 
ton’s death. The maintenance of Mount Vernon as a monument 
to his memory has helped greatly in keeping together a good 
share of his home possessions, and has been a strong influence in 
preserving to subsequent generations the conception of the first 
President as a human being. That very sense of personality un- 
doubtedly gave zest to the auction and was influential in the 
realization of some substantial prices. 

There are relics and “relics” of George Washington, first 
President of the United States, but those shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations are genuine beyond a shadow of 
a doubt, for they have been in the possession of some mem- 
ber of the Washington family up to the time of their dis- 
persal. The gold watch is engraved on the back with Washing- 
ton’s crest and was made in France about 1790. It has a calendar 
attachment in addition to the ordinary hour and minute hands, 
and the cases are of 18-karat gold. It was worn by General Wash- 
ington, and from him descended to his eldest nephew, William 
Augustine Washington (who also inherited with it the gold seal 
also here pictured, together with Washington’s gold chain and 
key). It then descended to William Augustine Washington’s son, 
Colonel George Corbin Washington, who was a member of Con- 
gress and Indian Commissioner of the United States. By his will, 
dated April roth, 1854, probated in Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, July 24, 1854, this watch, with chain and seal, was devised 
to his grandson, Major James Barroll Washington, the father of 
William Lanier Washington, by whom they were sold. 

* * * 


Another interesting Washington relic in this same sale was the 
Sheffield plate hot-water urn owned by General Washington and 
used by him at Mount Vernon. It descended to William Lanier 
Washington through diredt lines. It is supposed to have origi- 
nally been used with the large Sheffield plate tray which bears 
the same coat-of-arms and is now in the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington. The urn has a massive bell-shaped body in the 
post-Adam style—set on a square moulded base with spherical 
feet. It is moulded at the mouth and embellished with two lines 
of reeded silver border and with two heavy oval hinged handles. 
The cover is low-domed, with ball finial. The spigot is straight 
with an ivory-mounted handle, and above this on the face of the 
urn is a circular insert, two and one-half inches in diameter, on 
which is engraved the arms and crest of Washington, surrounded 
with an engraved wreath of conventional foliage. Apart from 
its historic interest this is a striking piece of workmanship and 
design in Sheffield plate. 

* * 

The lead bust of Washington here shown is familiar to those 
readers of ANTIQUES who have visited the Jumel Mansion, 
Washington’s headquarters in New York City, where it was 
exhibited for the past ten years. It was for many years’shown in 
Barnum’s Museum in New York City and later in the Metro- 
politan Hotel at Broadway and Prince Street. It is life size and 
an exact replica of the marble bust by the famous French sculp- 
tor, Jean Antoine Houdon. Houdon came to America for the 





American Art Galleries 


Leap Bust or WASHINGTON 


From the life model made by the French Sculptor, Jean Antoine Houdon, 
in 1785. Houdon came to America for the purpose of making the statue of 
Washington, now in the State House, Richmond, Virginia. The lead bust is 
from a life cast taken at the time. 


purpose of making a statue of Washington (now in the rotunda 
of the State House at Richmond, Virginia), and was the only 
sculptor who made life casts from Washington’s head and body. 
One of the two plaster casts made by Houdin of the head of 
Washington is at Mount Vernon and the other is the property 


of the French Government. 
* * * 


The Tolentino sale of Italian furniture and works of art, which 
pivoted on a collection representing the contents of the Savoy 
Castle near Verzuolo in Piedmont, was one of those events which 
bring out an interested and, at times, liberal group of buyers. Of 
the shifts of fortune that may come with changing taste exempli- 
fication occurred in an English silver statuette of Saint Michael, 
dated 1855. The piece weighed close to sixty pounds, and brought 
$720, or about $12 per pound. 

In the sale went a number of paintings, mostly of the post- 
glorious era, and causing no great flutter among the purchasers. 
Interest really centered on the walnut furniture,—things of the 
fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. Here, as usual, the embellish- 
ment of needlework upholstery added to the practical manifesta- 
tions of interest. 
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HEPPELWHITE SECRETARY 


Top, Beautiful glass Church Doors. MIDDLE 
Section, Three small Doors of which centre door 
has oval Satinwood Inlay. Bast, Four drawers 
with Satinwood Inlay. BrassEs, Original. Con- 
DITION, Excellent. 


Just one of many superior pieces to be found in our new 
show-rooms | 


NorTHEAST Corner OF O_p Cuurcu, at 





OS CuarRtes STREET, Boston 


FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMAN 


Long Island's 
Famous Antique Shop 


Now showing large, important collection of Cup 
Piates, Historica FLasks, HookeEp Rucs, 
Earty Porrery. Has one of the 
largest stocks of American 
Antiques in America 


If you cannot call, send for booklet 


KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 HILusiDE AVENUE, Jamaica, Lonc IsLAND 











OMe are pleased to announce the opening of our 


new quarters at 


1389¢A Beacon Street, Brookline 


IN THE NEW BLOCK AT COOLIDGE CORNER 


and to invite our new and old friends to visit with 
us and browse around. We have a shop full of 
interesting things, an excellent variety of antiques, 
and a capable repair department. 


Harry’s Curiosity SHop, Luc. 
Formerly at 191-193 Eliot Street, Boston 


ANTIQUES 


Historical and Old Blue (hina 
Glass, Staffordshire 


Ornaments, Etc. 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 
260 Brow Street, East Provipence, R.I. 
Telephone, East PROVIDENCE 130-R 








The great events of the auction world during the past month 
or two have been the sales of books at Sothebys, London. These 
are elsewhere discussed. Later, it is hoped, some of their fruits 
will be displayed in ANTIQUES. Summaries of recent prices follow: 


LONDON — Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 


January 30 TO FEBRUARY I 


SALE or Books anp Manuscripts 

D. Defoe, The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders, 172~ 
£80. M. de Montaigne, The Essayes, or Morall, Politike and Militarie Dis. 
courses, now done into English by John Florio, 1603, £79. Lord Bacon, 4 
Briefe Discourse Touching the Happy Union of the Kingdomes of England and 
Scotland, 1603, £80. Kelmscott Press, Geoffrey Chaucer Works, £110, 


FEBRUARY 3 

SALE oF VALUABLE Works OF ART OF THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 

Scotch flint-lock pistol, engraved with the arms of the Fourth Earl of Montrose 
and the date 1615, £500. Milanese cabinet, £100. Pair of Japanese ivory tusks, 
£72. Two Urbino Majolica plates, £295. Gubbio Lustre Majolica dish and 
bowl, £222. Seventeenth century Flemish table carpet, £180. Two tapestry 
panels, £370. Sixteenth century woolen carpet, probably Indo-Portuguese of 
“hunting carpet” design, £720. 

Fesruary 8 

SALE or “THE TownLey MystTErRIES” AND “THE YorK Mis. 
SAL” 

The Townley Mysteries, containing a cycle of thirty-two plays, the original mss, 


written on vellum, £3400. The York Missal, first edition, of which only one 
other copy is known, £450. 





Hor Water Urn (about 1790) American Art Galleries 


A Washington relic of Sheffield Plate. The coat of arms is engraved on a 
solid silver insert, a common device in Sheffield ware. 
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WasuHincton’s WatTcH 
American Art Galleries 
Made in France, about 1790, and regularly 
carried by its owner. 


FEBRUARY 13, 14 | 
Sate OF Books aND Manuscripts, the property of Captain 
John Harrison-Broadley 


French Fifteenth Century Bible Histories, £330. R. Higden, Polycronicon, 1482, 
£76. Flemish fifteenth century Horace, written for a member of the Toulon- 
geon family, £380. English fifteenth century Horace, £140. Titus Livius, 
Historiarum Romanorum Decades, (1472), £155. Francese Petrarca, Sonetti, 
Canzioni e Triumphale, (1470), £270. An Italian fifteenth century Pontifical, 
£130. Eleventh century Byzantine psalter, £88. 


FEBRUARY 17 
SALE OF PorceLain, Works oF Art, ENGLISH FURNITURE, ETC: 


China: Famille Verte vase, K’anghsi, 28” high, £4600. Similar vase and cover? 
2544” high, £190. Porphyry vase and cover, £180. Pair of apple-green por- 
celain bowls and covers, with ormolu mounts, £350. 

Furniture: Set of ten Chippendale mahogany chairs, £420. Four Chippendale 
easy chairs, £180. Chippendale commode, 3’ 334” long, £210. Muniment chest 
on a Chippendale stand, £85. Sheraton satinwood cabinet, £120. Another, 
similar, £165. Pair of Georgian mahogany bookcases, £130. Pole screen, 
mounted with a panel of “‘ petit-point” needlework, £135. Set of six fine Queen 
Anne walnut chairs, £155. Pair of side tables with marble tops, the legs very 
boldly carved, £470. English side table, painted white, with white marble top, 
£75. Panel of Brussels Tapestry, by Jos de Vos, £800. 

FEBRUARY 23, 24 

SaLE OF PorceLains, MINIATURES, FURNITURE, ETC. 

Furniture: Chippendale tea-table, serpentine top, cabriole legs, £26. Jacobean 
oak cupboard, with carving, £36. Coromandel screen of eight leaves, incised, 
and painted, £36. Italian commode, square with chambered corners, £30. 

Miniatures: Small miniature of a lady (about 1790), by Plimer, £64. Miniature 
in oils of a man (about 1670), £27. 

Textiles: Oriental cover of green velvet, £32. Flemish tapestry panel, seven- 
teenth century, £30. 


NEW YORK — American Art Galleries 
FeBruary 8, 9 


Cottection or CuinesE Porcexains, the property of Li Mu 
Kung, and the collection of Chinese snuff-bottles, the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Elizabeth Andrews 


Quartz crystal bottle, Tao Kuang period, $170. Pink Ch’ien Lung coral snuff- 
bottle, $160. Twin snuff-bottles, Chia Ch’ing, $130. Cinnabar lacquer snuff- 
bottle, Ch’ien Lung, $115. Mandarin necklace of coral, turquoise, and jade 
beads, $440. 


Fepruary 16, 17, 18 


SaLE or FurniTurE AND Works oF Art, from the castle for- 
merly occupied by the Savoy family 


Furniture: Set of Venetian painted and gilt settee and six armchairs, backs and 
seats in petit and gros-point needlework, $3500. Set of six Florentine walnut 
chairs, seventeenth century, $180. Set of four Italian walnut armchairs, 
seventeenth century, $360. Pair of Florentine walnut armchairs, sixteenth 
century, $260. Italian walnut travelling chair, late fifteenth century, $180. 
Pair of Venetian walnut armchairs, seventeenth century, $1750. Set of four 


A SHOP OF INTERESTING SILVER 
AND ANTIQUE JEWELRY 


Old Height 
French ne 
Basket co 
g inches 
of Length 
Pierced 13 inches 
Silver, 
Oval Price 
Shaped $225 





GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 


79 CHESTNUT STREET Boston, Mass. 





Abert J. Hitt, Est. 1895 Ws. K. MacKay 


HILL-MacKAY CO. 


cA ppratsers 


For Inheritance Tax, Probate, Insurance, 


Division of Property, Etc. 


Sales for Settlement of Estates Arranged 
Auction or Private 


120 TREMONT STREET Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, Congress 3167 


J... S. ME ECAR 
Antiques, Furniture 


Works of Art, Ete. 


COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 











for 80 Years, (lockmakers 


Old tradition and experience enable the 
makers of HOWARD CLOCKS to insure 
the quality and suitability of their time- 








pieces. 






Large clocks for institutions of architectural 
significance; historic small clocks for the 






home. 


». HOWARD CLOCK CO. 
New York BOSTON 


TELEPHONE, Main 643 













Chicago 
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VIOLAS, GCELLOg 


Originals and (opies of the Old Masters 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 


When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, China, Pewter, Etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 HARVARD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 





Antique Furniture 
Brass Antiques Restored 





CHARLES S.ANDREWS 
Antiques 


37 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, HAYMARKET 2225 





JAMES M. FISK & CO. 


I7 PROVINCE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Spectalists in Restoring Oil Paintings 
Engravings, Etchings, Etc. 

Expert Service on Difficult Antiques in Wood 


Our advice freely given, if requested, to those who have doubts as to what may or 
should be done. 





Antique & Modern Firearms, Kentucky Rifles 
Sandwich Candlesticks & Salt Cellars 
Historical Cup-Plates & Flasks 
Windsor & Early American Furniture,Lowestoft China 
The Sun Dial Shop 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
873 Mapison AVENUE New York, N.Y. 


COLLECTIONS OF ANTIQUES 
» and All Kinds of Household Furnishings 


Solicited for sale at auction or to buy for cash. Intellegent personal attention given 
to sale of collections of antiques. Appraisals made for tax or insurance purposes. 


WILLIAM K. MacKAY COMPANY 
Auctioneers and Appraisers 


11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, HAYMARKET 48 








TELEPHONE, HINGHAM 476 
MAGNER BROS. 
GREEN STREET, HINGHAM, MASS. 
Expert Refinishers & Repairers 
of Antiques 


FURNITURE OF YE OLDEN Days 





chairs and Florentine walnut settee, sixteenth century, $1525. Pair of Venetian 
walnut armchairs, seventeenth century, backs and seats in petit and gros- 
point needlework, $1200. Venetian walnut stool, seventeenth century, $90 
Venetian painted and gilt wood frame, seventeenth century, $40. Italian inlaid 
walnut chess-table, eighteenth century, $45. North Italian walnut bench 
seventeenth century, $90. Florentine walnut prie-Dieu, sixteenth century, $210. 
Tuscan walnut table-cabinet, sixteenth century, $300. 

Glass and Majolica: Pair of Deruta majolica amatoria vases, height 7”, sixteenth 
century, $20. Cattagirone (Sicily) majolica alberello, height 734”, sixteenth 
century, $10. Faenza majolica vase, height 1332”, sixteenth century, $210, 
Venetian glass lamp-shade and painted wrought-iron lantern, (believed to be 
the largest piece of Murano glass imported to America) height of bracket, 
2’ 3" x2" 9", $280. 

Textiles:Florentine velvet pouch, sixteenth century, $30. Pair of Venetian cut 
velvet cushions, covers of crimson velvet, sixteenth century, $40. Venetian 
Gothic cut velvet cushion covered in dark blue velvet, fifteenth century, $55, 
Pair of Genoese embroidered velvet cushions, dark crimson velvet, sixteenth 
century, $70. Two Florentine embroidered cushions, original covers of rose 
colored silk, sixteenth century, $320. Pair of Italian Hungarian point needle- 
work cushions, $70. Genoese velvet table cover, dark blue, seventeenth cent- 
ury, $65. Venetian velvet cape, mulberry colored, sixteenth century, $200. 

Wrought Iron: Two Florentine wrought-iron knockers, $20. Sienese Gothic gilt 
banner-holders, fourteenth century, $240. Pair of Venetian Gothic gilt torch- 
holders, fifteenth century, $640. Pair of Venetian Gothic torch-holders, six- 
teenth century, $200. Pair of Venetian wall-lights, sixteenth century, $25. Set 
of Venetian painted and gilt pole-lanterns (three) height 25”’, $500. Florentine 
fire screen, sixteenth century, $510. Pair of Florentine bronze and wrought- 
iron andirons, eighteenth century, $50. Venetian gilt lamp-stand, seventeenth 
century, $400. Venetian wrought-iron and wood chandelier, sixteenth century. 
$320. 


FEBRUARY 22 


SALE or Retics AND MEMorRABILIA OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Furniture: Washington clock, early American, lead, $45. Mahogany barometer, 
early American, $7.50. Walnut Queen Anne mirror, early eighteenth century, 
$17.50. Two upholstered lacqué chairs, Hepplewhite, shield-shaped backs, 
English, late eighteenth century, $40. Commemorative Washington mirror, 
panel of painted glass of equestrian figure of Washington, American, late 
eighteenth century, $8¢. Cherry linen-press on drawers after the style of 
Sheraton, American, eighteenth century, $105. Maple lowpost bed, thres- 
quarter size, American, late eighteenth century, $12.50. 

Miscellaneous: Lead bust of Washington, life-size, $180. Bronze statuette of 
Washington, height 1234’, $32.50. Washington memorial mug, Liverpool 
ware, proof state, $42.50. Japanned serving tray, scroll edge with gilded bor- 
ders, early American, $47.50. Decanter and four wine-glasses from Mount 
Vernon, blown glass, early American, $25. 

Silver: Five silver teaspoons; maker, Nathaniel Coleman, $17.50. Tea set, early 
American, consisting of pot and creamer by Hutton, and sucrier by Shepherd 
& Boyd, $200. Martha Washington’s silver mug; maker, Joseph Lownes, early 
American, $170. Coffee-pot, tankard type with pineapple finial; maker, Samuel 
Chaudron, early American, $155. Tankard; maker, John Noyes, early eigh- 
teenth century, $1250. Tankard, early American, eighteenth century, $1700. 

Snuff-boxes:Silver snuff-box, Colonial American (1760), $12.50. Washington 
memorial snuff-box, circular, black Jacquer, French, $10. Washington memo- 
rial snuff-box, circular, ivory border, $7.50. Ivory snuff-box, circular, interior 
of tortoise shell, $25. 

Textiles: Naval cotton print, early American, 434 x 54", $20. Naval cotton 
print, early American, 514” x 1134’, $32.50. Cotton print of the battle of New 
Orleans, early American, 11’ x 1034’, $17.50. Cotton print of Washington and 
eagle, early American, 10 x 1234”, $35. Contemporary historical silk embroid- 
ery, early American, embroidered in silk and painted in colors, 15’ x 16”, $55- 

Washington Relics:Two waistcoats buttons, gilded bronze, $62. Washington’s 
shoe buckle, silver setting with French paste brilliants, $45. Washington shoe 
buckle, given by the General to his brother, $25. Washington’s stock pins, 
pearl and gold, $300. Washington’s watch, gold, French (1790), affidavit show- 
ing line of descent, $3200. Washington’s gold seal, affidavit showing line of 
descent, $1000. Washington’s reading glass, silver rim, affidavit, $325. Panel 
of Martha Washington’s dress, cotton spun and woven at Mount Vernon, em- 
broidery done by Martha Washington, $85. Washington’s decanters, Ameri- 
can, eighteenth century, $380. Washington’s hot-water urn, Sheffield plate 
(1790,) $700. 

FEBRUARY 23, 24, 25 

Sate OF Greek, Russian, AND EcypTIAN ANTIQUITIES 

Glass: Greek ewer with handle, green glass, third century B.C., $360. Alexan- 
drian flask, dark blue, pear shaped, first century, B.C., $200. Alexandrian cup 


of the same period, white glass, $210. Alexander cup, first century B. C., blue 
and yellow opaque glass, $310. 
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-Paintep Bripa CuEst (1832) 





Temple Collection 


Among the most significant aspects of the Temple Collection, dispersed in February, was its emphasis upon 
the local furniture of the pioneer settlers of Pennsylvania. Much of this furniture exhibits the German 
peasant origin of its makers. The bridal chest shown here is a case in point. 





Paintep Rocker AND Sipe CHatr (about 7870) 


Pottery and Porcelain: Head of a goddess, fourth century B.C., $300. Athenian 
Vase, $130. Black vase with two handles, decorated, $120. 

Silver: Silver mirror with worked frame, first century B.C., $1600. Silver gilded 
chain bracelet with pendant, third century B.C., $goo. Silver cup, 3” high, 
ornamented, $550, 


Marcu 3 


SALE or ANGLO—AMERICAN Pottery, from the Hitchcock Clarke 
collections 
Historical Staffordshire: 
Dark blue plates; Landing of Lafayette, James Clews, $15. Pair of plates, 
Stubbs, Hobuten in New Fersey, $22. Rogers, Boston State House, $8. Wood, La 
Grange, Residence of the Marquis Lafayette, $12. Stubbs, Fair- mount, near 


Temple Collection 
Black, with touches of gold and colored bouquets. Pennsylvania German contemporaries of the New England 
Hitchcock type. 


Philadelphia, $10. Ridgway, City Hall, New York, $13. Ridgway, d/ms House, 
New York, $8. Clews, Winter View of Pittsfield, $18. Stubbs, Bank of the 
United States, Philadelphia, $15. Ridgway, The-Pennsylvania Hospital, $30 
Wood, Extrance to the Erie Canal, $17.50. 

Different colors: Two printed in carmine, View near Conway, N. H., by 
Adams, The Catskill Mountain House, by Jackson, $20. In biack: platter by 
Jackson, New Haven, Connecticut, $37.50. In mulberry, platter by Beech, The 
Texian Campaign, $7. 

Lowestoft: Chinese porcelain cream ewer, pear shape with pointed spout, height 
5’, $5. Pair of Chinese porcelain vases, spill shape with straight sides, decor- 
ated with flowers and eagle, height 10”, $50. Chinese vegetable dish, octagonal 
shape with domed cover, $20. 

Lustre Ware: One Staffordshire lustre pitcher, melon-shaped body, height 532”, 
eighteenth century, $10. Staffordshire pitcher and bowl, silver lustre, eigh- 
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teenth century, $14. Staffordshire sucrier, silver lustre, height 5’’, early nine- 
teenth century, $12.50. Staffordshire teapot, sucrier, cream ewer, silver lustre; 
heights, 6, 534, and 4”; $47.50. Pair of Staffordshire coffee-pots, silver lustre, 
pear-shaped, with domed covers, height 11’, $120. 


Marcu 4 

SALE oF EncuisH Potrery AnD Porce atns from the collection 
of Mr. Horace Townsend 

Staffordshire silver resist lustre tea-set, eighteenth century, $280. Staffordshire 
purple resist lustred-ware pitcher, eighteenth century, $220. Pair of Leeds 
silver resist lustred-ware crocus pots, eighteenth century, $200. Four Sunder- 
land purple lus.red-ware statuettes, eighteenth century, $160. 


NEW YORK — The Anderson Galleries 


FEBRUARY I}, 14 

Sa.e or Dickens Co..ection, belonging to W. G. Wilkins 

David Copperfield, first edition, $40. Two manuscript letters of Dickens, $390. 
Life of Charles Dickens, $250. Oliver Twist, first octavo edition in original ten 
parts, $450. Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, $570. Tale of Two Cities, 
first edition in original parts, $365. Nicholas Nicholby, first issue in original 
parts, $120. 

FEBRUARY 20-23 

LIBRARY OF THE LATE Dr. Ricuarp B. CouTant 

George Washington’s copy of Goldsmnith’s 4 History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature, with Washington bookplate and autograph, $875. Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass, first issue of first edition, $140. Land grant on vellum with Washing- 
ton family signatures, $125. 


Marc 2, 3, 4 

CoLLecTION oF ANCIENT ArT, property of Mr. Alexander Scott 

Prayer rug, Giordes, Asia Minor, seventeenth century, $950. Woolen rug, Kuba, 
Caucasus, seventeenth century, $600. Silk Samarcand rug, Chinese Turkestan, 
$450. Woolen rug, Persia,(1800), $325. Italian velvet cope, late eighteenth 
century, $190. 


NEW YORK — Clark’s 


Fesruary 8-11 

SALE OF THE CoLLecTion or Henry Simons 

China: Twenty-four Chinese Lowestoft plates, $312. Eighteenth century Lowes- 
toft banqueting service, $1250. Watson Lowestoft dinner service, $1700. 

Furniture: English seventeenth century walnut highboy, William and Mary 
style, $550. Eighteenth century commode, Queen Anne style, $325. Set of six 
old English painted side chairs, $330. Eighteenth century Hepplewhite mahog- 
any bookcase, $2400. English Chippendale mahogany writing table, $800. 
Eighteenth century French carved oak day bed, $1200. 

Tapestries: Six Mortlake English tapestries, woven for Queen Anne, $18,000. 
Seventeenth century Gobelin tapestry, $11,000. 

WEEK OF FEBRUARY 27 

SALE oF Furniture from the John Baxter estate 

Khorasan carpet, late seventeenth century, $2000. Two love seats, needle-point 
tapestry, William and Mary period, $1800 each. Walnut refectory table, 
Italian, sixteenth century, $1500. Two forged-iron torches, Italian Renais- 
sance, $600. 





New England’s Colonial and 
Oriental Rug Repairing Shop 


Hookepb Rucs Wasuep, ReEpairep 
AND WovEN 


STEPHENS, Specialis; 


gio Nort, SHore Roan, Revere, Mass, 








Early American Furniture 


Interesting Pieces,some Mahogany. Sandwich Cup Plates 
Stiegel Glass, Pewter and Historical China 


MELVIN D. REED 


700 WASHINGTON STREET SouTH BrainTreEg, Mass, 
OPPOSITE THAYER ACADEMY 


Pennsylvania Dutch-Antique Furniture 


Kitchen Cupboards, Stretcher Tables, Corner Cupboards 
Hickory Settees, Historical Bottles, China 
Pewter and Stiegel Glass 
CHARLES M. HEFFNER, Reaping, Pa. 


Write me for anything in my line. Photos on request 


DANIEL F. MAGNER 


INTERESTING GENERAL LINE OF 


Antiques 


ExperT APPRAISING 


Fountain Square Hingham, Mass. 
S.E.HO LOWAY , former ly SamueL Hotoway 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Gold Gilder 
of -Antique and Modern Picture and Mirror 


Frames and Fine Furniture 
61 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON 














To Rent for Termof Years 


THE DUXBURY SHOP, Duxbury, Mass., will be leased for a term of 
years to desirable persons, for the sale of Antiques and Gifts. Establish- 
ment of ten years’ standing with enviable reputation and possibility of 
greater development. 

Write to Mrs. JosepHine Hartwett Suaw, Duxbury Tea House, 
Duxbury, Massachusetts. 





Colonial Antique Oriental Company 


Grecory BartTEviaN, Proprietor 


We buy, sell and exchange oriental and hooked rugs, Colonial furniture, his- 
torical china, glass, pewter, silver, brass, copper and wrought iron 

We wash, clean, repair and refinish oriental and hooked rugs, and repair 
furniture. Our prices are reasonable. We guarantee our work. 


151 Cuares Street, Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE, Haymarket 4595 
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The Collector’ s interest lies in the acquisition of the things he desires, regardless 
of location. Advertisements in Anrigques annihilate distance. Write for rates & 
particulars to the advertising manager, 083 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


cAll the Best of he Old New England 
Antiques in Stock 


H. GOLDBERG 


DEALER IN 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, CHINA, GLASS 
HOOKED RUGS 
Fine Furniture Repairing 
363 CAMBRIDGE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, 
sell, or exchange anything in the antique field. 

While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that 
the sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who 


wish to dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they 
may be either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles adver- 
tised in the “Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own 
competence to judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who 
respond to wanted advertisements should assure themselves of the 
responsibility of prospective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume 





FOR, SALE 


AARON WILLARD GRANDFATHER CLOCK, 
mahogany, inlay, brass trim, balls, etc., Painted 
face, running order, direct from original owner. 
Seen by appointment. Price, $500. R. C. Raymonp, 
84 Ellery Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


A COLONIAL DOORWAY, complete, including 
leaded glass fan, sidelights; door and frame from 
Old Tinker Tavern, Ellsworth, Maine. New Enc- 
LAND ANTIQUE SHopP, Bangor, Maine. 


AMERICAN BOTTLES AND FLASKS, group of 
58 different, including the railroad bottle, the 
Jenny Linds, and products of Willington, Pitts- 
burgh, Dyottville, and other early glassmakers. 
Write for list and price. W. H. Scuusart, Pelham, 


N.Y. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, Stiegel, Stoddard, Sand- 
wich and Waterford glass, vases, ornaments, em- 
broideries, prints, etc. THe Coton1aL Suop, 26 
North Water Street, New Bedford, Mass. W. W. 
Bennett, Proprietor. 


ANTIQUES BY MAIL. Send for my new list of 
specials in furniture, glass, fabrics, brass, pewter, 
china, etc. Wm. C. Watpron, Main Street, Cherry 
Valley, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES OF ALL KINDS, for sale at all times. 
Frees & Bros., Christiana, Lancaster County, Pa. 


ANTIQUES OF ALL KINDS. Mrs. Crark’s Suop> 
8th Street, next Quaker Inn, New Bedford, Mass: 
Home address: 288 Maple Street. 


AUTHENTIC ANTIQUES. Collected by Sara 
StarrorpD Brayton, Farmington Studios, Farm- 
ington, Conn. Specials for April: Hepplewhite 
tambour, inlaid desk; Dutch Marquetrie shaving 
stand; 3-piece set candelabras, double marble base, 
prisms complete. 

A VERY FEW remaining copies of the large silver 
book, ““The Old Silver of American Churches,” by 
E. Alfred Jones. Over 2000 pieces of silver de- 
scribed, over 1000 pieces illustrated. Edition 
limited to 506 copies only. Price, $50 each. GEORGE 
C. GeBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

BANJO CLOCKS. Would like to dispose of my col- 
lection of Banjo Clocks in original and restored 
condition. All in perfect running order. J. G. Hop- 
Kins, 45 High Street, Boston, Mass. 

BOOKS. “Pottery & Porcelain of All Times and 
Nations,” by Prime, $22.50; “Royal Sevres China,” 
by Hare, $2.50; “English Pottery and Porcelain,” 
by Downey, $2.50. No. 157. 



































The (learing House 


FOR EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES of all kinds, 
including a fine grandfather’s clock, by “David 
Rittenhouse, Norriston,” call on: Francis D. 
Brinton, Oermead Farm, West Chester, Pa. 
Twenty-three miles from Philadelphia. 


FOR EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE, Wind- 
sor chairs, glass, pewter, lustre, quilts, rugs, see or 
write S.O. Turner,-Brookside, Upper Glen Street, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


FOR HISTORICAL CUP-PLATES, historical 
flasks, and historical Currier prints, write Mrs. 
Baucu, 318 South Orange Street, Media, Pa. 


FRANKLIN STOVE, perfect condition, brass orna- 
ments, claw feet, $50. Ox-bow front bureau, ma- 
hogany, original brasses. Price $150. Write ALIcE 
M. Lawson, 11 Webster Street, Somerville, Mass. 


FRENCH EMPIRE: BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 
ormolu mounts—very handsome. Personally col- 
lected in France. Photographs. Mrs. Watts Howe, 
189 University Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


GOVERNOR WINTHROP DESK, serpentine front, 
similar to one appearing on page 121, March 
Antiques. Curly maple round Dutch table. Mrs. 
G. A. Hosmer, Chester Depot, Vt. 




















HAVE A FINE ASSORTMENT of the old-time 
glass hens, roosters, rabbits, swans, etc. for Easter 
eggs for the kiddies. KatHarine WILLIs, 272 Hill- 
side Avenue, Jamaica, Long Island, New York. 


HEPPLEWHITE INLAID CHERRY TABLE, 
Hepplewhite inlaid walnut bureau, set cande- 
labras, pair dining tables, Stiegel glass, bottles, 
flasks, Sandwich glass. Jos. YAEGER, 1264 E. 
Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD, belle flower inlay, 
$850. Lyre clock, $175. Bonnet-top chest-on-chest, 
$275. Wavy maple bonnet-top highboy, original 
brasses, $275. Reverse serpentine front mahogany 
ball and claw-foot desk, $450, original brasses. 
No. 170. 


HISTORICAL BOTTLES, cup-plates, old glass» 
Stiegel. Bought and sold. R. ELters iz, Station Z; 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 

HISTORICAL BOTTLES AND FLASKS, over 300 
—many rare ones; 30 Sandwich Glass Salt-Cellars, 
historical, blue, purple, amethyst, opalescent, 
green, etc., to be sold as a collection. Large collec- 
tion of Cup-plates and Glass Candlesticks. Curly 
Maple desk, small, ball feet; small Walnut Well 
desk, inlaid. Currier and other rare prints. Katua- 
RINE WILLIS, 272 Hillsive Avenue, Jamaica, Long 
Tsland, New York. 

















DOUBLE CHEST MAHOGANY HIGHBOY, 
beautiful, rare, early New England antique, heir- 
loom, very fine state of preservation. Price $3000. 
Address Pixir, 125 4th Avenue, New York City. 


HISTORICAL CUP-PLATES and flasks, dolphin 
candlesticks, salt cellars, silver and copper lustre, 
pewter, crewel work. Early American furniture. 


Mary Dooce, Pawling, N. Y. 





EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE, glass, pot- 
tery—fine lot. It will pay you to stop at our shop 
if you are anywhere near chis section. Good roads. 
Hoosac Antique & Hossy Suop, Hoosick Falls, 


HISTORICAL FLASKS. An exceptionally fine col- 
lection. Other early glass and a few nice things in 
early American furniture. Can be seen by appoint- 
ment. 221 East 17th Street, New York City. Tele- 
phone: Bowling Green 3100; extension 151. 





FINE CURLY MAPLE CHIPPENDALE MIR- 
ROR, carved four-post bed, bureau, dressing table, 
chairs, old pressed glass, cup-plates, historical 
bottles. Katuarine WILLIs, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica. Long Island. N. Y. 





HISTORICAL FLASKS, cup-plates, Sandwich 
glass, crystal, opalescent, yellow, amber, blue and 
green. Earthenware pottery, lustre and Stafford- 
shire; also pewter. S. EtizaBeTH York, 457 Chan- 
cery Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


this responsibility for its readers, nor can it hold itself accountable 
for misunderstandings that may arise. 

Rates: Clearing House advertisements should be paid for when 
submitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum 
charge, $2.00. Count each word, initial, and whole number as a 
word, name and address as one word, and send check with copy. 
Where requested, Antiques will prepare copy. ° 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed 
by number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of 
ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATED CHECK-LIST OF EARLY 
AMERICAN BOTTLES AND FLASKS. 350 
bottles described. 55 plates. Cloth bound. 8x54”. 
110 pages. Price, $3. De Luxe Edition, $5 (prepaid 
in the U. S.). Published and for sale by the author, 
STEPHEN Van RENSSELAER, 873 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


LARGE COLLECTION OF EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE, GLASS, CHINA, ETC. A rare 
block-front knee-hole desk. Satinwood high post 
bed. Many other collectors’ pieces. Only handle 
genuine old pieces. D. A. PERNSTEIN, on Boston 
Post Road, east of Norwalk, Conn. 








MAJOLICA WARE, iron fireback, large brass pail, 
American-English silver spoons, colored litho- 
graphs, “Tree of Life,” “Tree of Death.” No. 168. 








MEDIAVAL ITALIAN CRUCIFIX (13th cen- 
tury), wood cross 8x5}4 inches, covered with 
plates of enamelled metal. Christ figure of bronze 
against enamelled mandorla. Cross arms terminate 
in quatrefoils, each showing high relief figure: 
the Virgin, Mary Magdalene, St. John, St. Mat- 
thew (?). These extremely vital late Gothic work. 
Crucifix is worthy of a place in museum or re- 
stricted private collection. No. 169. 


OLD SILVER BRAZIER, by John Coney, 1655- 
1722. Very rare piece by America’s most noted 
silversmith. Only one like it known. Old teapot, by 
Simpkins. Porringer, by Dixwell. Old silver caster, 
by Boelen. Spoons, by N. Hurd and Swan. No. 158. 


OLD VIOLIN, Jacobus Steiner, late 17th century, 
in excellent condition. $500. No. 166. 


PAIR OF UNUSUAL HEPPLEWHITE INLAID 
CHERRY TABLES. Each 44 inches wide, with 
22-inch drop leaf. Total length of both tables, 7 feet 
4 inches. Photo on request. Harris ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Brandon, Vt. 

PANELLED PINE CHEST, 45’’x38”’, two drawers, 
turned legs, nail hinges, old lock, all original. Price 


$200. JENNIE L. Bascom, to Union Street, Green- 
field, Mass. 

















PLATES, six Ridgway “New York City. Hall,” 
genuine, wonderful blue, not a chip or crack, 
authentic pedigree. Must be sold entire. C. L. 
Coucu, 824 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





QUEEN ANNE MIRROR, early Philadelphia, 
piece, low chest of drawers, inlaid French feet 
original brasses. Small oak gate-leg table. Photo- 
graphs. No. 167. 


RARE ANTIQUES of many things, 3 Windsor 
chairs, of which one is comb back, at $45; one 
round back, at $30; other, $15. One large Franklin 
stove, at $40. Write me your wants. I can fill them. 
F. E. Woopman, 217 Pine Street, Bangor, Maine. 

“SIMON WILLARD,” a perfect copy, at $12. ALICE 
Morse Ear Le, Ist edition, perfect, “China Collect- 
ing in America,” $10. “Two Centuries of Costume,” 
2 volumes by same author, $8. No. 16. 

TAVERN TABLE, cherry, turned legs, plain 
stretchers, draw top 41’’x26’’. Photograph on re- 
quest. Mrs. R. W. Payne, 39 Orchard Street, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


THREE PAISLEY SHAWLS, one with red centre; 
two with black centres. One India shawl; one black 
Llama lace shawl. No. 171. 
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WOOD STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURINE, boy and 
girl fishermen. 834 inches high, very fine glaze and 
coloring. Price $175. No. 162: 


WORCESTER, MéASS., stock gathered from 
original sources arriving daily. Dealers’ trade a 
specialty. Barn full of furniture, in rough. Great 
variety of other antiques. Gates & Gates, 24 
Charlotte Street. 


YE ANTIQUE SHOPPE, with a fine collection of 
Sandwich glass, cup-plates, china. Opens April 19 
at 2 Salem Street, Bradford District, Haverhill, 
Mass. Mrs. J. Herpert MarBLe. 


WANTED 


AMERICAN GLASS FLASKS. Desire correspond- 
ence with collectors with view of exchanging dupli- 
cates and information. Georce S. McKEeEarin, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, almanacs, New Eng- 
land primers, before 1830; books and pamphlets 
relating to American history, before 1840; guides; 
diaries and books of travels, also pamphlets relat- 
ing to California, Oregon and other Western States 




















published or written before 1865; old letters, docu- 
ments, etc., written by famous Americans or re- 
lating to American history; Indian narratives and 
captivities; printed single sheets; material relating 
to the American Revolution; books and pamphlets 
printed in the Colonies and many other things 
wanted. Cash by return mail. Cartes F. Heart- 
MAN, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FIREARMS, made by 
Spencers, except army rifles and.carbines. Guns and 
pistols with brass barrels; old-time American-made 
muzzle-loading rifles; flint or percussion locks, long 
barrels, full-length stocks. German anti-tank guns, 
fine condition. THomas R. Spencer, Lebanon,Ohio. 


ANTIQUES. Hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. H. Guerin, Hopkinton, N. H. 








DUNCAN PHYFE: DINING TABLE, 
standards. Mrs. R. W. Pomeroy, tora 
Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. : 

OLD BLUE MT. VERNON WARE, mz 
Seat of the Late General Washington. ” No 3 

OLD GLASS PAPER WEIGHTS, old-fa 
china dogs, banjo clock, old colored prin 
table. Howarp Lewis, 516 Dillaye Bldg. 
cuse, N. Y. 

PICTURES, in colors, of Presidents John 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Buchanan, 
Jackson, Van Buren, or will exchange dup 
No. 164. 

HAVE DUPLICATE BOTTLES AND 














SELAER, Ossining, N. Y. 





CHIPPENDALE SOFA, with six or eight straight 
square legs with finger prints and stretcher$, origi- 
nal condition. Send photograph, measurements and 
lowest cash price. J. Pope Nasu, Box 26, Rich- 
mond, Va. 








COLLECTOR, anxious to purchase early American 
glass. Send drawings, description, and price. No 


STAMPS. Cash paid for large or small lots 
Atwoop, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


STAUFFER ENGRAVERS, 2 vols. Cushing , 





Portraits of Washington. Quote any Books 
American Books; Bibliography. G. Jackson 
Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. Send for 





cracked pieces are of interest. No. 163. 








Henceforth Antiques will maintain this Co..tectors’ 


(Collectors Guide to ‘Dealers 


The charge for each insertion of a Dealer's address is 


Guiwe listed alphabetically by states. 


Longer announcements by dealers whose names are marked * will be found in the main advertising columns 


to exchange with collectors. STEPHEN Van Rey 


nyms, Sabin Bibliotheca Americana, set or o 
parts, Foley American Authors, Hart Engrave 





CONNECTICUT 
*“STANLEY DAVIS, Lyme—Furniture Specialist. 


ILLINOIS 


*“LYON & HEALY, Chicago—Old Violins. 
*THE HO HO SHOP, 673 North Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago—General line. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


*CHARLES S. ANDREWS, 37 Charles Street, Bos- 
ton—Antique furniture. 

*BOSTON ANTIQUE EXCHANGE, 33 Charles 
Street, Boston—General line. 

*BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, 
Boston—General line. 

*R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 
pairer of rugs. 

*COLONIAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL CO., 151 
Charles Street, Boston—General line, 

*JAMES M. FISKE & CO., 13 and 17 Province 
Street, Boston—Restorer oil paintings. 

*FLAYDERMAN AND KAUFMAN, 65, 67 and 
68 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 

*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, Bos- 
ton—Antique jewelry and silver. 

*H. GOLDBERG, 363 Cambridge Street, Boston— 
Antique furniture and repairer. 

*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury 

_ —General line. 

*HARRY’S CURIOSITY SHOP, 
Street, Brookline—General line. 


13894 Beacon 





*HILL-McKAY CO, 120 Tremont Street, Boston— 
Appraisers. 

*S. EDWARD HOLOWAY, 61 Hanover Street, 
Boston—Restorer of old wood and metal. 

*JORDAN MARSH COMPANY, Washington 
Street, Boston—Early New England furniture. 

*JOEL KOOPMAN, INC., 18 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton—General line. 

*LEONARD & COMPANY, 46-48 Bromfield 
Street, Boston—Auctioneers and Appraisers. 

*C. F. LIBBIE & COMPANY, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston—Rare Books and Old Prints. 

*WM. K. MACKAY COMPANY, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston—Auctioneers and Appraisers. 

*MAGNER BROTHERS, Green Street, Hingham— 
Antique furniture. 

*DANIEL F. MAGNER, Fountain Square, Hing- 
ham—General line, Appraiser. 

*J. S. METCALF, corner North and Federal Streets, 
Salem-—General line. 

*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY. CO., 218 Tremont Street, 
Boston—Old Violins,Violas, and ’Cellos. 

*MELVIN D. REED, 700 Washington Street, South 
Braintree—General line. 

*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard Street, Brook- 
line—General line. 

*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont Street, 
Boston—Antique furniture, jewelry, ship models. 

*D. J. STEEL, 6 Province Court, Boston—Painter 
glass panels, restorer antique clock dials. 

*SIMON STEPHENS, g10 Lake Shore Road, Revere 
—Hooked rugs, repairer of rugs, 





*A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter Street, B 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 


NEW YORK 


*STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 873 Mad 


Avenue, New York City— General line, fire; 


*AMSTERDAM SHOPS, 608 Amsterdam Ay 


—General line. 


g 
*KATHARINE WILLIS, 272° Hillside Av. 


Jamaica, Long Island—General line. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


*CHARLES M. HEFFNER, 418 Washington Sti 
Reading—General line. 

*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine St 
Philadelphia—General line. 


- RHODE ISLAND 


*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 
Street, East Providence—Antique glassware, ¢ 


VERMONT 
*GEORGE H. WYLKES, Burlington—General 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, .1742 M Street N 
Washington—Antique furniture. 


ENGLAND 


*J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Berkenhead—Gené 


line English Antiques. 
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and Their Repair 


Consult 


R. W. BURNHAM 
Ipswich, Mass. 


RUGS 


BurLINGTON, Vr. 


Early American Furnitu 


GEORGE H. MYLKES 


On Lake Champlain ~ 
Cup Plates, Bottles, Firearms, Hooked Rugs, Banjo Clocks, Mirrors mi 


a specially large display of Early American Furniture 


Booklet on request 








Geo. N. McManon, 


China, Furniture, 


most interesting shop in town 
Proprietor 
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Rare Glass, Pifture 
Boston Antique €: ~chaa 


33 Charles Street, Boston 


It will pay you to visit here when in Boston. Conceded to be the 
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1000 Pictures at One and One-Half (Cents Each 








Furniture of the Pilgrim Century—sy wansce Noraine 








Granting, for the sake of argument, that the text 
is really good for nothing; yet Furniture of the Pil- 
grim Century remains a relatively inexpensive book. 

Its 1000 specially taken pictures offer the most 
comprehensive exhibit of pre-Revolutionary Amer- 
ican furniture ever published. 

It may, perhaps, be added to; it can never be 
supplanted. Hence it represents an investment of 
permanent and increasing worth. 

The page size, 1034 x 734 inches, allows illus- 
trations sufficiently large to be really useful in 
identification. 


Chests, ornamented and plain; Chests of Drawers, 
high and low; Bible boxes, Desks and Secretaries, 
Cupboards and Dressers, of pine and of oak; Chairs, 
wainscoat-type, turned, carved, banister-backed; 
Couches, Settees and Settles, Tables, of every kind 
known to early days in the Colonies; Mirrors and 
Household Utensils; a// are clearly pictured and fully 
described. 

Whoever makes contact with the steadily in- 
creasing interest in early American life and custom 
needs this book at his elbow. 


Antiques added Furniture of the Pilgrim Century to its library because it was found 
indispensable. The magazine has other copies to send, postpaid, at the publishers’ price, $5. OO 








ANTIQUES, Book Department, 683 Atiantic AvENUE, Boston, Mass. 


The Practical Book of 


Period Furniture 


By 
HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
€? ABBOT McCLURE 


| was a late and sorry piece of post-Empire. But he 
called it Chippendale because it had curved legs... 
That was very rough on Chippendale; but Chippendale is 
not the one to be pitied. 

What is the style of a piece of furniture; and its probable 
date? What are the indications, either in the use of wood, or in 
the shape and proportion of parts, which help determine its 
place and quality? 

Answers to these questions, with diagrams, illustrations 
and tables arranged for quick and easy finding, in Eber- 
lein & McClure’s Practical Book. 

ANTIQUES uses this book constantly for general refer- 
ence, preliminary to detailed library research. 


A fresh copy, post paid, O 
at the publisher’s price, 88 a 


ANTIQUES, Book Department, 683 ArtLantic AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 























A Tankard of Note 


Tuis silver tankard was fash- 
ioned by Benjamin Wynkoop, 
a freeman and silversmith of 
New York, the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. It 
is one of the finest examples 
of early American silver ex- 
tant today. 


The script monogram on 
the cover probably represents 
the initials of the husband and 
wife for whom it was made, 
since that was the customary 
way of engraving at that time. 
The Dutch influence is to be 


noticed in the decoration of 
the tip, while the purchase is 
of a singularly beautiful shape. 
The design around the base 
shows the acanthus leaf. 


We shall be glad to show 
this piece and our other early 
American silver to anyone 
who is interested. It will be 
found on our third floor with 
our antique glass, tapestries, 
and furniture. 


Visitors are welcome every 
week day between nine and 
five-thirty. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 























